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Pin Up Pals 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Sanpby, President of the Pin Up Pals 

Rag, Secretary 

MarTHA, an objector 

“am seandidate for membership 

KAREN 

OTHER MEMBERS 

Settine: The club room of the Pin Up 
Pals, an organization of teen-agers, in 
the throes of hero worship. The room 
is decorated with large pictures of male 
screen and radio stars, the most 
prominent of which are Frank 
Sinatra and Van Johnson, holding 
the place of honor over the Speaker’s 
table. These two pictures, identical in 
size, are decorated with sprays of ever- 
green. 

At Rise: SANDY BLAKE is adjusting the 
sprigs of green on the picture, and 
Rar Kine is pasting a picture in a 
large scrap book on the Speaker’s 
table. 

Sanpy: Oh, dear, this vine keeps slip- 
ping down over Frankie’s left eye and 


gives him the most rakish look. 

Rae: I was supposed to bring flowers 
for the decorations, but Sis threw her 
corsage away last night, and I 
couldn’t get a single one. Dale won’t 
send her flowers again until Saturday 
night, so I was out of luck. 

Sanpy: Mother thinks it’s silly to 
decorate the boys this way, but I 
think it’s cute. 

Rae: SodoI. But greens look like the 
aftermath of Christmas. I wish we 
could have had real flowers. 

Sanpy: Helen Davis suggested paper 
ones, but I said it would be sacrilege 
to use anything phony for Frankie 
and Van. 

Rae: I[’ll say! Oh, Sandy, aren’t they 
magnificent! 

Sanpy: And how! Gee, Rae, wouldn’t 
it be super if we could go to New 
York or Chicago or Hollywood or 
somewhere where we could see some- 
body like Frankie or Van or Danny 
Kaye in person. 








Rae: Oh my, just to think of it gives 
me butterflies in my stomach! I hon- 
estly think I’d fold up and die if I 
saw Gregory Peck or Guy Madison, 
or Dick Haymes in person! 

Sanpy: Ruth Dixon has a cousin who 
sat at the very next table to Joseph 
Cotten one time at a night club in 
New York. Some of his cigarette 
ashes actually fell on her dress when 
he got up to dance! 

Rae: Wasn’t that marvelous! 

Sanpy: Ruth told all about it one 
night at club meeting. You know she 
has Joe for her Pin Up. 

Ras: Yeah, I know. I was going to take 
him for my Pin Up Pal, but she got 
him first. Anyhow, I like Bill Wil- 
liams better. He’s younger and has 
more personality. Don’t you think 
so? 

Sanpy: Sure. I think he’s positively 
dynamic! How’s our Club Scrap 
Book coming along? 

Ras: I have it up to date. Sally 
Brooks has one hundred and seventy- 
nine pictures of Danny Kaye includ- 
ing some when he was a baby. She’s 
mad about him. 

Sanpy: I wonder who’ll be the Pin 
Up Men this month. 

Ras: They'll never beat last month’s 
crop. Glenn Ford, Phil Harris and 
Alan Ladd all in one evening. 

Sanpy: That was a Dream Night for 
sure! And Frannie Bowman read her 
personal letter from Robert Hutton. 

Rae: I’m glad I was a charter member. 
It’s getting so hard to choose a Pin 
Up Pal now. All the good ones are 
taken. 

Sanpy: Yes, it’s awful. I just wonder 
what Karen and Jan have decided. 











They don’t know many movie stars. 

Ras: Oh, they go to the movies all the 
time because it helps them with their 
English. 

Sanpy: I think they’re marvelous. 
Gee, I’ve spoken English all my life 
and yet I only got a C on my report 
card! 

Rar: I guess those girls have had it 
pretty rough. But they were lucky to 
get out of Austria. I heard both their 
parents died in concentration camps, 
but they don’t talk about anything 
that happened over there. 

Sanpy: Wasn’t it wonderful that they 
had an American uncle to take them 
in? (Three girls enter — MARTHA 
MERRILL, SaLLy Brooks and Rots 
Drxon.) 

Au: Hy’a, kids! How’s everything? 

Ras: Swell. We’re all set for the meet- 
ing. 

Satty: Oh, Frankie and Van look 
darling! I love the decorations. 

Sanpy: Thanks. I had a time with 
them. 

Rutu: We came early so we could help. 
What’s to do? 

Raz: You can arrange the chairs, if you 
like. 

Ruts and Saury: O.K. Let’s go. (They 
begin to arrange folding chairs as for 
a meeting.) 

MarrTsa: Who are the new members 
for tonight, Rae? I missed the last 
meeting. 

Rae: Karen and Jan Bernstein. 

MartHa: Not those two Eager 
Beavers! 

Sanpy: Why not? They’re crazy to 
join! 

Martua: Crazy is right! What in the 

world do we want with those two 
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museum pieces in our club? All they 

do is study and they’re positively 

weird in some of the get-ups they 
wear to school. 

RaE: Maybe we look a bit weird to 
them at times. That new hat of yours 
is enough to startle some people. 

MarTHa: Don’t get personal, Rae. 
After all, I am only interested in the 
welfare of the club. You forget that 
some of the nicest girls in town be- 
long. How do you think their parents 
will feel if we start taking in riffraff? 

Sanpy: Who says they’re riffraff? 

Martaa: Well, for heavens sake! Look 
where they live! And who is their 
uncle anyhow? 

Ras: Mr. Bernstein. 

MartTuHa: Natch! But where does he 
work? What does he do? He’s janitor 
and handy man down at the Pine 
Street School. 

Sanpy: So what? What does that have 
to do with Jan and Karen joining the 
club? We don’t have any rules about 
the professions of our aunts and 
uncles. 

MartTua: That’s not the point. You 
know as well as I do that those girls 
are foreigners. Refugees! Ugh .. . 
they might not even be clean. 

Rar: Martha Merrill, you make me 
sick. They’re as clean as you are! 

Martua: Well, I like that! 

Sanpy: And they’re just as good as any 
of us — so there! 

Rots: What’s all the argument? 

Satity: Sounds like a_hair-pulling 
match! What’s up? 

Martua: Did you girls know Karen 
and Jan Bernstein are joining the 
club tonight? 


Sau.y and Rura: Sure. So what? 


MartTua: So that let’s me out. If I 
have to associate with girls like that, 
I’m leaving! 

Satty: Oh, Martha, don’t be silly. 
Karen and Jan are nice kids, and 
they’re dying to do all the things the 
rest of us do. 

Ruts: And why shouldn’t they? My 
goodness, Martha, I had no idea you 
were such a snob. 

Marrtaa: I’m not a snob! I’m just par- 
ticular about the company I keep! 
I’ve never run around with people 
from the South End and I don’t ex- 
pect to start now. 

Sanpy: Then why don’t you go home 
and stay there? 

Marta: I will and now. 

Raz: Girls, girls! Let’s all calm down! 
There’s really nothing to fight about. 
Martha, why don’t you be a sport 
just for this evening at least and stay 
through the meeting. It won’t kill 
you to be nice to them for just one 
evening, will it? 

MartTua: Well, no. . . but it’s the 
principle of the thing I object to. I 
think our club should be strictly an 
exclusive organization. 

Ruta: Well, let’s fight it out later. It’s 
almost eight and here come some of 
the gang. (Several more girls enter and 
exchange greetings.) 

Sa.iy: Come on, Martha, sit over here 
by me and I’ll show you my latest 
pictures of Danny Kaye. 

Martaa: All you think about is Danny 
Kaye. Don’t you ever get sick of 
him? 

Satiy: Heaven’s no! I simply adore 
him. (More girls arrive. There are ex- 
clamations of pleasure at sight of the 
decorated pictures. As girls take their 
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places they open their pocketbooks and 
produce pictures of screen and radio 
stars and exchange them with each 
other. Some have movie books and 
radio guides which they share with 
each other. There is a lot of laughing 
and talking, during which you hear 
squeals of admiration and such 
phrases as... “Isn’t he perfect?” “I’m 
mad about him!” “He’s just out of 
this world!” After a few minutes, 
SANDY, the President, raps for order.) 

Sanpy: The meeting will please come to 
order. (Girlsquietdown) We will have 
the reading of the minutes by the 
Secretary. 

Rae: The January meeting of the Pin 
Up Pal Club was held in our regular 
club room with an attendance of 
seventeen members. The new Pin 
Ups were Glenn Ford presented by 
Maud Elliot, Phil Harris presented 
by Grace Lewis and Alan Ladd pre- 
sented by Joan Cummings. These 
three girls were accepted as new 
members in good standing and their 
Pin Up Pal pictures were added to 
the Club Collection. Frannie Bow- 
man read a personal letter from her 
Pin Up Pal, Robert Hutton, in which 
he promised to send her his latest 
portrait autographed with a personal 
message. It was decided that here- 
after the large photos of the club 
Patrons, Frankie and Van, should 
always be decorated with fresh 
flowers or with vines for our club 
meetings, as a token of our everlast- 
ing esteem and affection. A new rule 
was also passed that no new mem- 
bers may be taken into the club un- 
less their Pin Up Pals and Pictures are 
unanimously accepted by the mem- 


bers present. After the business 
session the meeting was adjourned 
for a social hour of dancing and light 
refreshments served by the social 
committee. These minutes are re- 
spectfully submitted by your secre- 
tary, Rae King. 

Sanpy: Are there any omissions or cor- 
rections? (Silence) If not, the min- 
utes stand approved as read. Is there 
any old business? 

MartTua: Since I was absent last week, 
I should like to ask a question about 

»the new rule governing the ac- 
ceptance of new members? 

Sanpy: You have the floor. 

Martua (She stands up): Do I under- 
stand that even after the club has 
approved a candidate for member- 
ship, she can still be disqualified if 
her chosen Pin Up Pal does not meet 
with the approval of the group? 

Sanpy: That is correct. 

Martua: That's all I wanted to know. 
Thank you. (She sits down.) 

Rutu: But, Martha, you wouldn’t be 
so mean as to.. 

Sanpy (Rapping for order): The meet- 
ing will please come to order. This 
evening we are to take in two new 
members, Karen and Jan Bernstein, 
but since they have not yet arrived, 
we will postpone that part of the 
meeting until later. Is there any new 
business? 

Susan: Madame President, as Chair- 
man of the Craft Committee I would 
like to report that we are learning 
how to make lampshades. As soon 
as we have our samples ready we will 
mount any girl’s Pin Up Pal on an 
oiled paper shade. We’re ready to 
take orders at the close of this meet- 
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ing. We're selling them for fifty 
cents apiece and will turn the money 
over to the general treasury. 

Sanpy: That’s wonderful, Susan, and 
I’m sure all the girls will want to 
order. Let’s give Susan and her com- 
mittee a round of applause for their 
good work. (Applause.) 

Bretry: Madame President, I have a 
proposal to put before the club. The 
other day I got the most wonderful 
idea for changing the name. 

SanpDy: But there has never been any 
question of changing our name, 
Betty. Right from the beginning 
when we decided to start a Fan Club, 
we agreed on the name “Pin Up 
Pals.” 

Betty: That’s what gave me the idea. 
The initials of Pin Up Pals,P..U... 
P spells pup. I think it would be cute 
to call ourselves the pups. (Babble of 
voices pro and con.) 

Martua: Madame President, I object. 
It would be most undignified. 

Grace: Madame President, I think it 
would be much more clever and 
original than just “Pin Up Pals.” 

Rutu: Madame President, I think such 
a drastic change should be given 
serious thought. 

Sanpy: I’m inclined to agree with you, 
Ruth. I’ll appoint Betty and Susan 
as a committee to interview every 
club member and get her reaction be- 
fore next meeting. And now we are 
ready for a report from our Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Eunice Halleck. 

Eunice: Madame President, I have the 

honor to report that during the past 

month our club has sent out seventy- 
nine fan letters, and received sixty- 
two answers, forty-five of which con- 





tained photographs which I have 
turned over to the Scrap Book Chair- 
man. 

Sanpy: A very fine report, Eunice. 
(A pplause.) 

Eunice: I also received a letter from a 
Fan Club in Los Angeles, called the 
“Sinatroops.” They sent us a copy of 
their club bulletin, and their consti- 
tution and by-laws. If you would like 
to see them, they are also with the 
Scrap Book material. 

Sanpy: That was swell, Eunice. It’s 
nice to keep in touch with other Fan 
Clubs and learn how they do things. 
Are there any other reports? 

Grace: Madame President, I had a 
letter from my girl friend who used 
to live next door to us in Cleveland. 
She lives in New York now and be- 
longs to a fan club called the ‘‘Sin- 
atrabugs.’’ She told me that last 
week she and her gang waited three 
hours outside the Waldorf to see 
Frankie. (Chorus of Oh’s and Ah’s.) 

Grr: Did she really see him? 

Grace: Yes, she finally saw him just 
as he was getting into a taxi and she 
says he has the most beautiful back 
of the head she ever saw. (Sighs of 
admiration) She promised she’d write 
and tell me every time she sees any- 
body really famous. 

Sanpy: Thanks a lot, Grace. I hope 
your friend keeps us in mind when 
anything exciting happens. It is now 
time that we should be installing our 
new members, but so far Karen and 
Jan have not arrived. I wonder what 
can be keeping them. 

MartHa: Madame President, since 

they think so little of the privilege of 

joining the Pin Up Pals that they 





can’t even get here on time, I move 
that... 

Ruta: Oh, shut up, Martha. Give them 
a chanee. You know they work after 
school. 

MartTna: It’s a little late for an after- 
school job. 

Rutu: Well, they work after supper, 
too. They both help out at the corner 
grocery store and I guess they had to 
work late tonight. 

Martua: If they have to work, they 
shouldn’t join organizations that 
take up so much of their time. 

Sanpy (Pounding with her gavel): 
Girls! This is entirely out of order. 
Jan and Karen were approved as 
candidates at our last meeting and I 
am sure they will be here to propose 
their Pin Up Pals and to present 
their pictures. 

MartTua: Madame President, I might 
as well speak before the whole club. 
I disapprove of taking in these two 
foreigners. We have nothing in com- 
mon with them, and I, for one, in- 
tend to see to it that we keep this 
club up to its former standards. 

Sanpy: There’s no point in discussing 
this now, Martha. We voted these 
girls in at our last meeting. It’s all 
sealed and settled. 

Martua: Oh, no, it’s not. You just 
heard our Secretary read the regula- 
tion that says no member can be ad- 
mitted unless her Pin Up Pal is 
approved by the group. Well, I’m 
telling you now, you'll have one loud 
dissenting voice. Mine. (Sits down.) 

Sanpy: I do hope the rest of you girls 
will not let Martha’s prejudices in- 
fluence you. Jan and Karen are nice 
kids. They can’t help it if they’re 
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not quite like the rest of us and I 
think . . . (As Karen and JAN enter, 
Rak pulls Sanpy by the skirt and di- 
recls her attention to the newcomers, 
They are shabbily dressed, but beaming 
with pleasure. They each carry a large 
picture wrapped in newspaper.) Good 
evening, girls. We were beginning to 
worry about you. 

Jan: Excuse, please. We work late to- 
night. 

KarEN: We run all the way. Almost we 
got lost. I make the wrong turning. 
Sanpy: Just sit down and we will pro- 
ceed with the business in our usual 
manner. (Girls are seated) Our Secre- 
tary will read your Recommenda- 

tions. 

Rae: Jan Bernstein and Karen Bern- 
stein have been recommended for 
membership in the Newville Pin Up 
Pal Club. Upon your presentation of 
an acceptable Pin Up Pal to be added 
to our collection of Heroes and World 
Famous Celebrities you will be 
sworn into membership. 

Sanpy: Have you each chosen your 
Pin Up Pal? 

Boru: Yes. 

Sanpy: And are you sure that you have 
chosen someone who is not already 
represented here? 

Boru: Yes. 

Sanpy: Then you may bring your pic- 
tures to the front of the room and 
make your presentation speeches. 
(Girls move toSpeaker’s table carrying 
their pictures.) 

Jan: Begging your ladies’ pardons, I 
would please to speak for myself and 
sister. She loses her English when she 
is frightened. 

Sanpy: Go right ahead and don’t be 
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nervous. 

JAN: It is great honor to join American 
Club. We try to live up to it in our 
small way. When we choose our Pic- 
ture Pals, Karen and I, we think and 
think. We see the fine young men in 
the cinema. We hear the singing 
lovers on the radio. But still we wait. 
We think and think. It is so im- 
portant. Last night we talk to Uncle 
Nathan. We explain our great need. 
We tell him how our Pin Up Pal 
must be great, how he must be 
famous; how he must be loved by all 
people, the rich and poor and great 
and small. And my Uncle Nate, he 
knows what to do. He makes up our 
mind. Uncle Nate has job at school 
building. He takes care of all the 
throwing-outs. He saves many fine 
things from the throwing-outs .. . 
and he saves our Pin Up Pals. 

KarEN (Suddenly finding her voice): He 
brings home these pictures when 
teacher puts up baby pictures for 
kindergarten and now they are ours 
... our Pin Up Pals for keeps. (Un- 
wrapping pictures) I present for my 
Pin Up Pal. . . George Washington, 
the Father of His Country. 

JaNE: And I choose for my Pin Up Pal, 
Mr. Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth 
President of the United States. 
(There is silence at first, followed by a 
hubbub of talking.) 

Sanpy: But, girls, you don’t under- 
stand. Your Pin Up Pal must be a 
celebrity. 

Jan: My Uncle Nate says they are the 
most celebrated celebrities in these 
United States. 

Karen: First in War, First in Peace, 
and First in the Hearts of his 


countrymen. 

Sanpy: Oh, dear! How can I make you 
understand? A Pin Up Pal is some- 
body you positively worship. 

Jan: Americans do not worship their 
country’s heroes? 

Sanpy: Oh, yes, of course, they do... 
but... 

Karen: These others—(Pointing to the 
pictures around the room) Are they 
better celebrities? 

Sanpy: Mercy, no. Everybody knows 
that George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln are the greatest Na- 
tional Heroes of all time... but... 

Jan (Looking pleased): So says my 
Uncle Nate. He says every American 
school child loves these men. They 
make great Pin Up Pals for Karen 
and me. 

Sanpy: Oh, dear! I thought you under- 
stood about this club. It’s just a club 
for fun. We put up these pictures be- 
cause they are our dream men, our 
heroes... . 

Karen: For us, the men who give us 
this so beautiful a country, they are 
our dream men. 

JAN: So short a time we live in this 
country. So many things we learn to 
love. In Austria, we had a Pin Up 
Man too. Everywhere — in school, 
in church, on the streets, in the 
houses — you see the same Pin Up 
Man... a hateful little man with a 
cruel mouth and a little moustache. 
Here you have many pictures in your 
houses. If you do not like them after 
a while, you tear them up and throw 
them away. That is what you can do 
in a free country. You can take your 
choice. We make our choice... Mr. 
Abe and Mr. George. 





Sanpy: It’s just no use. They won’t do. 
They’re out of place here. 

Karen: Out of place? How could 
George Washington not have a place 
in America? 

Sanpy: Oh, you just don’t understand. 
Rae, can’t you help me get the idea 
across to them? 

Rar: Maybe they are putting a new 
idea across to us, Sandy. 

Sanpy: You mean you think we should 
accept their Pin Up Pals? 

Rar: How could we, as Americans, re- 
fuse them? (Rises) Girls, we’ve heard 
a lot of talk here tonight about keep- 
ing our club exclusive, and about 
what kind of people should be ad- 
mitted. Martha, you were one of the 
chief agitators. I ask you now, do you 
haveany fault to find with the Pin Up 
Pals Jan and Karen have selected? 

Marta: When you put it that way, 
no. But just the same... 

Raz: Just the same, maybe it would be 
a pretty good idea for us to have 
some other fans beside movie stars 
and radio singers. Maybe it isn’t 
such a bad idea for us Teen Timers 
to admire some real heroes for a 
change. 

Grace: You’reright, Rae. I’m with you. 

Rar: We bobby sockers get a lot of 
publicity about our fan clubs and fan 
mail and swoonology, and I guess 
some of it does sound pretty silly to 
grown-ups. But we’re not quite so 
stupid that we fail to recognize real 
Americanism when we see it. I move 
that the Pin Up Pals presented by 
Jan and Karen be accepted and 
added to our Hall of Fame. All in 
favor... say “‘aye.”’ (Loud chorus of 
ayes.) 


Sanpy: Congratulations, girls. That 
means you are full-fledged Pin Up 
Pals. 

Jan: Oh, thank you. Thank you. 

Karen: Uncle Nate said our Pin Ups 
would be tops. 

Sanpy: That’s an idea. Girls, what do 
you say we give America’s greatest 
Pin Ups the place of honor? (Girls all 
stand and yell ‘‘Aye! Aye.’’ They then 
applaud as Rar and Sanpy take 
down the pictures of Van Johnson and 
Frank Sinatra and put up Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. They stand the 
Johnson and Sinatra pictures on the 
stage propped against the table.) Well 
girls, we’ve lived to see Frankie and 
Van step down in favor of two other 
Pin Ups who will always be 
America’s choice. (A pplause.) 

Martua (Coming forward): Ever since 
I joined this club, Frankie has been 
my Pin Up Pal, but I guess tonight 
I forgot about one of his favorite 
songs. I have it on a record and I 
play it so often I know the words by 
heart... but... well... I guess they 
didn’t mean very much until tonight. 
Anyhow . . . you all know how The 
Voice sings ‘The House I Live In.” 
(She sings the first verse of the song) I 
guess I was forgetting about that 
song when I was blowing my top 
awhile back. . . so thanks, Jan and 
Karen, for reminding me that your 
Pin Up Pals had exactly the same 
idea. And if you don’t mind my say- 
ing so, it’s going to be my idea from 
now on. Welcome to the Pin Up Pals, 
girls, and let me be the first to con- 
gratulate you. (Applause as curtain 
falls on tableau of girls shaking hands.) 

THE END 
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Prelude To Victory 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

GRANNY WITHERS 

Sa a cet her daughters 

CLARA JOHNSON 

RoBert WirTHERS, her husband 

Dick JoHNSON, CLARA’s husband 

Tommy, son of Dick and CLARA 

LIEUTENANT PrEL, a Hessian officer 

GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 

SettinG: The living room of a house in 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Time: Christmas night, 1776. 

At Rise: Ciara is standing at the win- 
dow. GRANNY sits behind the table, 
Sarak at the right end. 

SaraH: There’s no use standing there 
at the window, Clara. 

CLaRA: I suppose not. (Sighing) What 
a fool I was to let a small boy go out 
on a night like this! (Looks through 
window) There he is now. (Turns 
away, disappointed) No; it’s only one 
of those Hessians reeling off to bed 
after the Christmas celebration. 
(Comes to chair at right end of table 
and sits) How could I expect him to 
find his father? 

Granny: I tell you, girl, you were a 
goose to believe your husband — or 
any of Washington’s men — could 
get through this town tonight. The 
streets are full of Hessians. I guess 
very few of them will be abed before 
morning. 

Ciara: But Dick promised, Mother, to 
spend at least part of Christmas 
night with us. 


Granny: The more fool he, to make a 
promise he couldn’t keep. Doesn’t 
he know there’s a price on his head? 
If he is caught, he’ll be hanged. 

Ciara: He knows that full well, 
Mother, but he realized that the 
Hessians would be reveling tonight 
and he might get by them. 

Granny: Well, you had no excuse to 
send that child out to look for him. 
Why didn’t you let your father go? 
He offered. 

SaraHu: Father, indeed! He could 
hardly stand against this raging 
blizzard. He looked very tired to- 
night, I thought. I guess he’s had a 
couple of hours sleep already. 

Granny: It’s high time we were all 
asleep. Dick’s not coming tonight: 
you may be sure of that. 

Ciara: I have to wait for Tommy. 
And even after he comes I shan’t go 
to bed. Not with the Hessians 
carousing as they are. (Rises and 
goes to window) I tell you, there’s not 
a patriot’s home in Trenton safe 
tonight. (Tommy comes in door. 
Ciara embraces him) My boy! Did— 
did you find out anything? 

Tommy (Hanging coat and cap on rack): 
No; but I saw Grandpa. 

Ciara: Grandpa? 

Sarau: That’s impossible; he’s in bed. 

Tommy (Crosses to fireplace): He wasn’t 
in bed when I saw him: he was talk- 
ing to the Hessians. (Warms hands 
at fire.) 








Granny: This is no time to joke, 
Tommy. Your grandfather’s an old 
man. There’s the worst blizzard in 
years. And you telling us this wild 
yarn about seeing him hobnobbing 
with the Hessians! 

Tommy: I’m not joking, Granny: I did 
see him. 

Crara (Rising): I'll peep into his room 
and see if he’s still there. (Goes out 
door.) 

Saran: What was he doing out in such 
a night as this? (Jronically) I sup- 
pose he was sitting on the curb in all 
the hail and snow, swapping jokes 
with those blood-thirsty hirelings? 

Tommy: No; he was just standing 
there. 

Granny: Standing where? 

Tommy: Down on King Street. Near 
the tavern. 

Saran: Did you speak to him? 

Tommy: Course I did. 

Granny: What did he say? 

Tommy: Nothing. He didn’t even look 
at me, and he made believe he was 
deaf, like he always does when he 
doesn’t want to hear something. 
(CLARA comes in door.) 

Ciara: He’s not there. His bed’s not 
been touched, and the window was 
half way up. I closed and fastened it. 
(Comes to her chair and sits.) 

Saraw: You’re sure it was Father? 
You’re sure you could recognize him 
in a storm like this? 

Tommy: I guess I know my own grand- 
father when I see him. The light 
from the tavern was right on him. I 
was so close to him that when I 
ducked behind a fence I could hear 
what they were saying? 

Ciara: You didn’t listen, Tommy? 


How often have I told you that it’s 
contemptible to eavesdrop? .. . 
What did they say? 

Tommy: Well, first, I heard them thank 
Grandpa for the basket. 

SaraH: Basket? What basket? 

Tommy: The basket he gave them. 

Sarau: What was in it? 

Tommy: It was snowing so hard I 
couldn’t see everything, but there 
was a turkey, and I think some 
apples, and — 

SaraH: There! That explains every- 
thing. I’m sure the boy did see 
Father, after all. 

Ciara: What are you talking about, 
Sarah? 

SarauH: I’ve been missing things for 
some time now. The apple barrel has 
been getting low, and I thought the 
potatoes weren’t lasting so well. And 
you know that big gobbler I have 
been fattening for New Year’s? I 
couldn’t find him this morning. To 
think my own father would take the 
food out of our very mouths to feed 
those barbarians! 

Granny: You talk like we were starv- 
ing, Sarah. Don’t take it so seriously. 

Criara: I’m afraid it does look serious, 
Mother — very serious. 

Granny: What do you mean? 

Ciara: It’s a very serious matter to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
I’ve been worried about Father for 
some time . . . (70 Tommy) Tell us 
just what you heard. 

Tommy: I heard the Hessians ask 
Grandpa about General Washing- 
ton’s army. 

SaraH: This is terrible! What did 
Father tell them? 

Tommy: I couldn’t quite catch it, but it 
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must have pleased that Colonel 
Rahl, ’cause he clapped his hands 
and said, ‘‘What a miserable rabble! 
Too weak to whip a regiment of 
children!”’ 

Ciara: And then what happened? 

Tommy: I guess some snow must have 
got up my nose, cause I had to 
sneeze. I was afraid they’d catch 
me, and so I ran as fast as I could 
and came home. 

Ciara: You must be tired, son. Don’t 
sit up any longer. We’ll wait for 
Grandpa. 

Tommy: All right. I guess I do need 
some sleep. Good night. (Goes out.) 

Ciara: Now we can talk freely. (To 
Saran) What do you make of all 
this? Why did Father sneak out? 
It’s not the first time, you know, 
that he’s been seen with those Hes- 
sians. The neighbors are beginning to 
talk. 

Granny: Meddlesome busybodies! 

SaraH: I’m afraid Father’s in his 
dotage. I guess he has some mistaken 
notion about the Hessians needing 
food. 

Cuiara: I’m afraid it’s not as simple as 
that. I wish it was only dotage and 
kindness of heart. 

Granny: Speak out, girl. We’ve had 
enough of your insinuations. I guess 
I know what you’re driving at. You 
think your father’s a spy, don’t you, 
a miserable traitor? 

Ciara: I — I wouldn’t put it just that 
way, Mother. There are different 
kinds of loyalties in these colonies. 
After all, Father was born in Eng- 
land. 

Granny: And for that reason you 
think he would betray the country 
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to which he came of his own free 
will? Well, let me tell you this: 
there’s no more devoted patriot in 
America than he. 

SaraH: Maybe you are a bit hasty, 
Clara. Father is getting old and per- 
haps he talks too much, but there’s 
no selfish motive back of what he 
does. 

Criara: I’m not so sure. 

SaraH: Out with it. What do you 
mean? 

Cuara: He never liked Dick, you know. 

Granny: What has that to do with it? 

Cuiara: He never wanted me to marry 
Dick; he did all he could to prevent 
it. Don’t you suppose if he could de- 
liver Dick into the hands of this 
Colonel Rahl, he would jump at the 
chance. Don’t you suppose he would 
persuade himself that it was his duty 
to the King? 

Granny: He recognizes no king, I tell 
you, girl — except his conscience. 
He serves no country except these 
colonies. (Listening) Seems to me I 
heard the gate shut. 

Sarau: I guess it’s just blowing in the 
wind. 

Cuara: No; there’s somebody on the 
porch. He’s stamping his feet. Could 
it be Dick? (Rises) The knob’s turn- 
ing. Somebody’s fumbling with the 
lock. 

Granny: It might be your father. 
(Knock at door) 

Ciara: I’ll see who it is. (Crosses to 
door) 

SaraH: Careful, Clara. (Knocking re- 
peated) It’s just one of those Hes- 
sians, as like as not. 

Ciara (Unbolting door, opening it a 
crack, and peeping through): Father! 








(Opens door wide and WITHERS en- 
ters) Why in the world are you out of 
bed on a night like this? (Closes door 
and bolts it.) 

Wituers (Stamping his feet): You 
women would let a body freeze to 
death. (Removes coat and hat and 
hangs them on the rack) Coldest night 
of the year. Haven’t seen so much 
snow and hail since I was a boy. 
(Crosses to arm chair by the fire and 
sits.) 

Ciara (Comes back to her chair and 
sits): Where’s Dick? 

WituHers (Cupping his ear with hs 
hand): What say? 

Ciara (Shouting): Dick, I said. Dick! 

Wiruers: No, I’m not sick. Never felt 
better in my life. 

Saran: Father’s just being stubborn. 
He can hear as well as I. (To 
Wirtuers) I’d like to know about 
that basket. 

Wirtuers (Cupping ear): How’s that? 

Saran (Shouting): What became of the 
basket? 

Wiruers: Ask it? Ask what? 

Sarau: What happened to that turkey? 

Wirners: Can’t hear you. Speak 
louder. 

Sarau (Shouting): Didn’t you give a 
turkey to the Hessians? 

Wirtuers: No, no; the Hessians don’t 
come from Turkey: they come from 
Germany. 

Sara: This is maddening. Every time 
he has been with the Hessians he 
feigns deafness. (Rises and goes to 
Wirtuers’ chair) Father, you’d bet- 
ter go to bed. It’s very late. 

Wiruers: Go to bed, yourself, if you 
like. I’m sitting up. 

SaraH: Sitting up? Sitting up for 
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what? 

Wriruers: I’m expecting a guest. 

Granny: A guest? Do you realize it’s 
long after midnight? Who’d be com- 
ing at such an hour? 

Wituers (Cupping his ear): What say? 
Can’t hear you. 

Saran (Shaking her head): It’s no use: 
he’}] tell us only what he wants to tell 
us. (Goes back to chair.) 

Wirtsers: Why don’t you women go to 
bed? This isn’t the time to be a- 
setting around gabbing. 

Granny (To Saran and Cuara): 
Maybe we might as well. 

Ciara: Not I! This may be a trap for 
Dick. 

Granny: Fiddlesticks! 

Saran: I won’t budge. We can’t afford 
to lose any more food. (Knocking at 
door.) 

Wiruers (Rising): I guess that’s him. 
(To Cuara) I have a pleasant little 
surprise for you. 

Criara (To Saran): Can — can he 
mean — Dick? (Knocking repeated. 
WITHERS crosses to door.) 

Pre (Outside): Open in the name of 
the King. 

Saran (Rising, 
Hessians! 

Wirtners (Calling through the door): 
What’s the password? 

Cuiara (Rising): Father asks the Hes- 
sians for a password! I guess what 
the neighbors say is true: he’s work- 
ing hand in glove with the redcoats. 
(Knocking repeated.) 

Pret (Outside): In the name of the 
King! 

Wiruers: The password, I say. 

Prev (Outside): “Gunpowder.”’ 

Witners (Unbolting door): 


terrified): It’s the 


“Gun- 








n- 








powder,” it is. (Opens door and Pre. 

enters) Lieutenant Piel! This is an 

unexpected pleasure. Take off your 

coat and hang it over there. (Points 

to rack. Pre. removes hat and coat and 

hangs them on the rack) Let me intro- 
duce my wife and daughters. (Pre. 
bows coldly to [he women, eyeing them 
suspiciously) Have a chair. (Preu sits 
in chair near WITHERS.) 

Pret: Thank you. I have only a min- 
ute. I bring you a message from 
Colonel Rahl. 

WiTHERS (Looking nervously at the 
women): I see. Shall the ladies with- 
draw? 

Pret: No; I prefer that they remain. 
What I have to say should be a warn- 
ing to them. . . . We have just cap- 
tured one of Washington’s men. 
(The women look at one another in 
consternation. ) 

WirTHers: You have? How did he get 
across the river? It’s filled with 
blocks of ice. And all the bridges are 
carefully guarded. 

PreL: It’s of no consequence how he 
crossed. What is of importance is the 
information we got from him. 

WiTHErs: Made him talk, did you? 

PrEL: We certainly did. It was from 
him that we learned Captain John- 
son planned to visit this house to- 
night. 

WirueErs: This house? Tonight? Why, 
it would be madness to attempt such 
a thing. 

PreL (Leaning toward Wituers): Can 
we have your assurance that he has 
not already arrived? 

Wirxers: You can. 

PreL: We know that we can trust you, 
Mr. Withers. But the Colonel told 
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me he had talked with you on the 
street only a short while ago. Isn’t it 
possible that Johnson could have 
come in your absence — that he is 
here now? 

Wituers: It’s hardly likely. (Rises) I'll 
look over the house for you. I know 
every nook and cranny. 

Pret: Good. And in the meanwhile I 
have a word to say to these ladies. 
(WiTHERS crosses to door and goes 
out) I hope you realize the danger 
you run by sheltering a spy. If he 
should come here, you must report 
at once to headquarters. Under- 
stand? (Noise outside door) What’s 
that? (Rises) There’s somebody 
fumbling with that lock. (Crosses to 
door and opens it) Come in, whoever 
you are. (Dick, disguised as a peddler, 
enters. He wears spectacles and a wig. 
He carries a wooden tray suspended by 
straps from his shoulders. In the tray 
are packages of needles, pins, spools 
of thread, etc.) 

Dick (Obviously perturbed at seeing 
Pret but quickly regaining his com- 
posure) : For the love of heaven, give 
a poor man food and shelter. It’s 
bitter cold and I am half starved. 
(To women) Pins? Needles? Thread? 

Preu: Who is this man? 

Ciara: I don’t know. 

Sarau: I never saw him before; but we 
can’t turn him back into the storm. 
We have soup on the stove in the 
kitchen. 

Dick: Bless you, lady. (Showing his 
wares) I’ll give you a present. Help 
yourself to a pack of needles or a 
spool of thread. 

Sarau: No, poor fellow: you must keep 
what you have. 





Pret: There’s something suspicious 
about this man. Where did you 
come from? What are you doing 
here? 

Dick: I’m just a poor man trying to 
make an honest living selling odds 
and ends. I was caught in the storm. 
I live out on the Princeton road. 

Pre: Feel pretty much at home here, 
don’t you? Enough, at least, to 
fumble with that lock. Carry a key te 
the door with you, I suppose? 

Dick: No. I guess my hand was so 
cold I couldn’t knock, and so I just 
turned the knob. (7’o Ciara) I can’t 
take anything to eat without paying 
for it. (Hands her a spool of thread) 
You got to take this thread. 

Ciara (Taking thread and looking 
closely at him): Thank you. And now 
if you’ll come to the kitchen I’ll give 
you a bowl of soup. (Walks towards 
door.) 

Prev: Stay where you are! I’ll keep my 
eye on this man until I know who he 
is. If he’s hungry, I’ll go to the 
kitchen with him. I’ll search him 
there. As soon as Mr. Withers re- 
turns he may be able to identify him. 
If not, I’ll have him locked up for 
investigation. (Takes Dick by the 
arm and they go out.) 

Ciara (Crosses to her chair and sinks 
into it): Father mustn’t see him. 

Saran: Why not? I don’t believe 
Father knows him, and even if he 
does — 

Ciara: Didn’t you recognize him? 
Didn’t you see through that dis- 
guise? 

Sarau: Disguise? You don’t mean — 

Ciara: Yes. (Points to door) That 
peddler is Dick. 
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Sarau: Are you sure? 

Cuara: I’d stake my life on it. His 
voice, his walk—I’d know them 
anywhere. And when he gave me 
this spool of thread he pressed my 
hand. (Lays thread on table) It was a 
kind of signal: he was asking for 
help — and we’ve got to give it to 
him. 

Granny: How? What can three de- 
fenseless women do? 

Ciara: We must keep Father out of 
this room. 

Saran: That’s not so easy. How can we 
do it? 

Ciara (Pointing to door): Bolt that 
door. 

Saran: Have you lost your senses, 
Clara? What do you suppose Father 
would do? He’d pound on the door 
until the house shook. That Hessian 
in there would come on the run to 
find out what all the noise was about. 

Ciara: I guess you’re right — but 
there must be some way to help 
Dick. We can’t leave him in the 
hands of this Hessian. You know 
what that means — death as a spy. 
(Rising) There’s only one way to 
save him. 

Saran: And what’s that? 

Cuara: Father must not identify him. 

Granny (Indignantly): I tell you, girl, 
you'll be sorry some day for mis- 
judging your father. As if he’d be- 
tray any of us! 

SaraH: I think Mother is right. Father 
wouldn’t stoop to a thing like that. 

Cuiara: I’m not taking any chances. 
Dick’s life is at stake. I’m going to 
beg Father not to say anything to 
injure Dick. (Walks toward door.) 

SaraH: Wait, Clara! (CLARA pauses) 
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Be sensible. (Nods toward door) If 
that man knows you’ve been talking 
to Father he will suspect all of us. 
You’ll be doing Dick more harm than 
good. (WITHERS comes in.) 

WitHers: Not a sign of him. I’ve 
looked everywhere — in cupboards, 
under beds — everywhere. . .. Why, 
where’s the Lieutenant?(Preventers.) 

Prev: Here I am, Mr. Withers. (Calling 
back into kitchen) Come here. (Dick 
comes in, wiping his mouth on the back 
of his hand.) 

Dick: Can’t I finish my soup? Good, 
hot soup! (Seeing WirHers) Fine 
needles, sir? Want any pins? Any 
thread? Here’s some strong enough 
to hang General Washington. 

PreL: Keep quiet! (Jo WirHers) Do 
you recognize this man? (WITHERS 
crosses room and studies Dicx’s face 
for a moment.) 

Wituers (Laughing): Recognize him? 
I should say I do! 

PreL: Who is he, then? 

Ciara (Rising): Father! 

WitHErs: That’s poor old Isaac Selden. 
Kind of teched in the head, he is. 
Crazy Ike, we call him. About as 
harmless as a kitten. I reckon you’ve 
scared the poor critter most to 
death. 

PreL: Well, I had to take every pre- 
caution. The colone] would hold me 
responsible. 

Wituers: I thought everybody in 
camp knew Crazy Ike. He’s always 
hanging around the soldiers, trying 
to get ’em to buy needles or pins. 
Good thing I was here, Lieutenant. 
If you’d locked Crazy Ike up, they’d 
certainly have had the laugh on you. 

Pret (Sheepishly): I thought all along 
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this poor old chap was harmless. I 
could tell at a glance that he was un- 
balanced, but I couldn’t overlook 
anything, had to be sure. Necessary 
precautions, you know. 

WITHERS: Quite right. In these times, 
people have to be suspicious even of 
their own kin. (Glances knowingly at 
CLARA.) 

Pret: I'll be getting back to head- 
quarters. Keep your eyes open, and 
if you have any word of Johnson 
notify us at once. 

Wiruers: I can assure you, Lieutenant, 
that he’ll not be in this town very 
long before you will know it. 

Pre: Good. (Takes coat and hat from 
rack and puts them on): I’ll bid you 
good night. (Bows stiffly to the women 
and goes out) 

WitHers (Crosses to window and 
watches Preu go down street): He’s 
surely getting back to headquarters 
in a hurry. (Comes to armchair) Sit 
down, Crazy Ike, and let us have the 
news. 

Dick (Removes tray, wig, and spectacles, 
places them on the table, and sits near 
Wiruers): That was certainly a 
close call. For a while I could almost 
feel a noose about my neck. I guess I 
owe my life to you, Mr. Withers. 

Wiruers: It’s nothing. Just a little 
quick thinking. Well, Clara, here’s 
the surprise I promised you. 

Cuara: Oh, Dick, I was weak with 
fright. 

Wituers: How are things going, Dick? 

Dick: Like clock-work so far. The in- 
formation you brought us this morn- 
ing was the determining factor. Gen- 
eral Washington decided to strike at 
once. 





Saran: I don’t understand. 

Ciara: You mean to say that Father 
has been serving our cause? 

Dick: I certainly do — serving it so 
well that the success of this entire 
venture depends upon him. 

Granny: This venture? The General 
isn’t thinking of — 

Dick (Nodding): Yes; Washington is 
crossing the Delaware. 

Cuiara: Crossing the Delaware? In this 
storm? 

Dicx: At this very moment. Any time 
now you may hear his guns in the 
streets. 

SaraH: But the river is a mass of float- 
ing ice. His boats will be smashed to 
pieces. 

Dick: The General will get through: he 
always does. And here are Mr. 
Withers and I waiting to guide our 
troops just as soon as we hear the 
first shots. 

Criara: Guide the troops? 

Dick: Yes; that’s our job. We are 
familiar with every street in this 
town; we know every road and path 
and thicket for miles around. 

Saran (Listening): There’s somebody 
on the porch. (All rise) I hear him 
stamping his feet. 

Prex (Outside, pounding on door): Let 
me in! 

Ciara: Quick! It’s Lieutenant Piel. 
Father! Dick! Get into that room as 
fast as you can. (Points to door) V’'ll 
try to hold him off as long as pos- 
sible. (Dick takes wig, glasses, and 
tray and goes out, followed by WitH- 
ERS. Knocking on door repeated.) 

Pret (Outside): Open this door. In the 
King’s name, I say, let me in. 

Cuara: Let us all keep our heads about 








us and pray that Washington may 
not be too late. (Crosses to door.) 

Prex (Pounding on door): Let me in be- 
fore I smash this door. 

Ciara (Opening door): Why, come in, 
Lieutenant Piel. It didn’t take you 
long to get back from headquarters. 

Pre.: I never even got to headquarters. 
I met Colonel Rahl. He was in a rage. 
He told me that old wretch Withers 
has been duping us for months. Well, 
he who laughs last, you know. He is 
in this house now; he can’t escape — 
my men have the place surrounded. 
You might as well give him up. If 
you don’t, I’ll have to search the 
house. 

Crara (Walks slowly back to her chair, 
sits, and motions others to sit): You 
had better search the house, Lieuten- 
and Piel. 

Prex (Crosses to door): I'll begin with 
this room. (He opens door and 
Wiruers, disguised as peddler, en- 
ters) You here still! 

Wirtuers: Fine’ pins! Sharp needles! 
Strong thread! Buy something from 
poor old Ike. It’s bitter cold. 

Prev: Get out of here before I kick you 
out. (He goes in door, as WITHERS 
goes out.) 

Criara: Thank God, Dick got away — 
but how can Father escape from that 
room. ; 

Prax (Standing in doorway and speak- 
ing to somebody behind him): Come 
along now: the game’s up. There’s no 
use looking at that window — two of 
my men are standing right under it. 

Cuiara (Rising): Father’s an old man; 
you can’t arrest him. 

Pre: It’s not your father I’ve taken: 
I have a bigger prize — a man we’ve 
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been after for months. Colonel Rahl 
will be delighted. Come on, Captain 
Johnson. (Enters, followed by Dick.) 


Cuara (Amazed): Dick! Why, only a 
moment ago I saw you — 


Dick (Shaking his head at her to silence 
her): Never mind, dear. Remember 
what I told you: we shan’t have long 
to wait. 

Pret: No, Captain; I promise you a 
speedy trial and prompt justice. 
(Sound of firing in the distance) 
What’s that? . 

Dick: I suspect, Lieutenant, that our 
troops are having a little celebration 
of their own. 

Pret: A few miserable scouts, I sup- 
pose. Our outposts will deal with 
them in a hurry. (The firing gets 
closer. CLARA runs to the window and 
looks out.) 

Ciara: Dick! Washington has crossed 
the river. His men are swarming 
through the streets. They are driving 
the Hessians before them. 


Dick (To Pret): It looks as though our 
positions have been reversed, Lieu- 
tenant: you are now my prisoner. 

Pret (Turning back to door): Not so 
fast, Captain. At best, your success 
is only temporary. You forget that 
our regiments are made up of men 
long trained in the art of war. 

Dick (Taking him by the arm) : There’s 
no use thinking of the window in 
that room: General Washington has 
thrown a cordon around the house — 
you haven’t the slightest chance of 
escape. (WASHINGTON enters with 
Wiruers, still disguised as peddler.) 

Ciara: General Washington! 





WasHineton (Bowing): My compli- 





ments, madam, and my congratula- 
tions to you and your husband and 
your father here. (Lays hand on 
WITHERS’ arm.) 


Wiruers (Cupping his ear towards 
CuaRA): What’s that? I can’t hear 
you. Speak louder! 


Cuara: Father! You mean — 


WitHers (Removing wig and spec- 
tacles) : Kind of surprised, aren’t you, 
daughter? Well, you aren’t half as 
surprised as the Lieutenant over 
there. Had to get out of here some- 
how, you know. Dick insisted I put 
on the disguise. Easiest thing I ever 
did — just slipped on this stuff and 
the Lieutenant literally kicked me 
out. 


Dick (Advancing with Pre): General, 
I have a prisoner . . . General Wash- 
ington, Lieutenant Piel. (Preu bows 
stiffly.) 


WasuincTon (Bowing): I am honored, 
sir . . . Captain, escort the Lieuten- 
ant to the rear. I shall talk with him 
later. 


Dick: Yes, sir. (Goes out with Pret.) 


Ciara: Won’t you sit down, General 
Washington? 


Wasuincton: No, thank you, I can 
not tarry. We must press on while 
the tonic of success is strong. 
Greater battles lie ahead of us. 
Trenton is but a prelude to victory. 
. . « (As he turns to door the curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 
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Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
Rusy 

True: Valentine’s Day. Early evening. 

Serrine: The living room of the 
Saunders home. 

At Rise: Bup SaunpErs, about seven- 
teen years old, is standing at the desk 
talking on the telephone. He is just 
finishing a conversation. Bry, his 
small brother, aged eight, enters left 
chewing on a piece of cake and with 
his napkin tucked in his collar. Bruty 
stops to listen. 

Bup (Into phone): Well, it’s Valen- 
tine’s Day, Sally. I guess there’s no 
more appropriate time for a wedding. 
Yeah — okey. I'll be over at your 
house with the suitcase at seven 
sharp. (He hangs up and sees Bruty 
listening.) 

Bruxy (Curiously): What were you say- 
ing to the girl friend? 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes. Can’t a fel- 
low ever talk over the phone without 
your eavesdropping? 

Bruuy: I guess I can come in here if I 
want to. This is my living room just 
as much as it is yours. 

Bup: I thought you were still eating 
dinner. I’ll bet you didn’t even ask 
Mom if you could be excused. 

Brity: I'll bet you didn’t either. (Going 





A Game Of Hearts 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


to a small table and picking up a large 
paper valentine of the comic variety) 
Say, Bud, you want to see the funny 
valentine I got? 

Bun: No, I do not. (AGNEs SAUNDERS, 
mother, enters left.) 

Aanes: Boys, I came to see why you 
both left the table — (She stops and 
stares at Bruy’s valentine) My good- 
ness, Billy, what’s that? 

Bitty: It’s a comic valentine, Mom, 
from Bobbie Clark. 

Aanes: It certainly is comic — it’s 
worse than that. 

Bitty: Sure, but you ought to see the 
one I sent him. 

Aanes: Well, that wasn’t very nice of 
you. Now, go on back and finish 
your cake at the table. 

Bruty: Okey, Mom. (He goes out left.) 

Aanes: Bud, what’s the matter with 
you? You hardly finished your din- 
ner. 

Bun: I’ve got a lot of things on my 
mind, Mom. I’m busy. Listen, 
Mom, how old were you and Dad 
when you got married? 

Acenes: Well, my goodness, that’s a 
funny thing to ask. 

Bup: What’s so funny about it? If a 
fellow can’t be interested in his own 
mother and father — 

Aanes: Well, you never have been be- 
fore, at least not in our wedding. 
Let’s see, I guess I was twenty-one 
and your father was a couple of years 
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older. 

Bup: How did you act, Mom? I mean, 
were you scared or happy or what? 

Aanes: Bud, what is the matter with 
you? 

Bup: Nothing, Mom. I’m just asking 
you an ordinary question — how you 
aeted when you got married. 

Aanegs: If you really want to know, I 
was as calm as a cucumber but your 
father was very nervous. He dropped 
the ring and he forgot to kiss me and 
he tripped over my train. 

Bun: Gosh! (He laughs a little) Well, I 
guess a fellow would be nervous at a 
time like that. (He starts off left al- 
most bumping into FRED SAUNDERS, 
the head of the household, who is en- 
tering at left.) 

Aanes (Looking after Bup as he goes on 
out and shaking her head a little): 
What on earth — 

Frep (As he comes on in): Agnes, do we 
really have to go to that party to- 
night? 

Aangs: Now, Fred — 

Frep: But a valentine masquerade, 
Agnes. It’s silly — we’re too old for 
that sort of thing. 

Aanes: Fred Saunders, it’s very funny 
—most of the time you talk as 
though you’re in the prime of life, 
but if we’re going to a party, you act 
as though you’re an old man with a 
long white beard. 

Frep (Managing a smile): I feel like 
one when I have to go to a party. 
Aanes: Nonsense. (Starting left) Did 

you finish your coffee? I didn’t. 

Frep: Ruby’s going to bring our coffee 

ein here. 

Aanes (Turning back): Oh, fine. 

Fre (Settling down in his easy chair at 


right): And just think, Agnes, if it 
weren’t for that awful masquerade, 
we could sit here all evening sipping 
coffee in our own comfortable home. 

AGcnrEs: Now, Fred, you won’t get 
around me that way. We’re going 
and we’re going to dress up. I’ve had 
my old wedding dress all cleaned and 
your striped trousers and coat are 
hanging in the guest room closet. 

Frep: But Agnes, we’ll look silly wear- 
ing the clothes we were married in. 

Aangs: Dear, it’s a masquerade — we'll 
be an old-fashioned bridal couple. 

Frep: But the clothes will be too tight. 

AGngEs: Yours may, if you will insist on 
gaining weight. Well, if they’re 
tight, it will be all the funnier. 

Frep (He gets up from chair): I do not 
want to be a laughing stock, Agnes. 

AGners: That’s the whole point of a 
masquerade. Everybody will be 
dressed up and everyone in town will 
be there. It’s for a good cause, Fred 
— they’re going to raise money for 
charity. 

Frep: Agnes, charity begins at home. 
If I could stay home, I’d gladly give 
them twice the money for the tickets. 
I tell you, my heart’s not in it. 

AGNEs: Well, it ought to be. Your 
heart ought to be full of love and 
charity. Isn’t this Valentine’s Day? 

FRED: Obbh. 

Aanes: Now, don’t fuss, Fred. You 
keep talking and I wanted to ask 
you have you noticed anything odd 
about Bud this evening? 

FrEeD: Bud? Why, no. 

Aaness: Well, he — (Rusy, the Negro 
maid, enters carrying a tray with a 
coffee pot, cream and sugar and two 
cups.) 





Rusy: Here’s your coffee, Miss Agnes, 
Mister Fred said to bring it in here. 
(She sets tray down on table near 
FreEp’s easy chair and pours two cups 
of coffee.) 

AGnEs: Fine, Ruby. (AGNnes takes a 
cup and so does FRED.) 

Rusy (Pulling a valentine from her 
apron pocket): And look what that 
Billy boy just did, Miss Agnes. 
When I went in the kitchen he had 
this valentine propped up on the 
kitchen table. 

Aanes (Looking and reading): “For 
Ruby.”’ Why, he made it himself and 
look what he’s written. 

FrReEp (Looking too and reading) : “Sugar 
is sweet and so are you.”’ Well, say! 
(He sits down again and sips his 
coffee.) 

Rusy (All smiles): I tell you, there’s 
no one like that Billy. That boy’s got 
a loving heart. 

Acngs: All hearts are full of love on 
Valentine’s Day, Ruby — except 
Fred’s. (She is sipping her coffee.) 

Rusy: What’s the matter with your 
heart, Mister Fred? 

Frep: Agnes, that’s a fine way to talk. 
Didn’t I send you a great big Valen- 
tine? 

AGnes (Smiling): Of course and it’s 
beautiful. (She sets her coffee cup 
down and picks up a big red heart- 
shaped candy box from table left. She 
takes off lid and passes candy to RusBy 
and Frep who each take a piece.) But 
Fred doesn’t want to go to the party, 
Ruby, after you and I fixed up our 
old wedding things. 

Frep: Agnes, when I wore that suit at 
our wedding, I said I’d never wear it 
again. 


Rusy: Land sakes, Mister Fred. Well, 
if you don’t want to wear that suit, 
you might dress up like an absent- 
minded professor. 

Frep: An absent-minded professor? 

Rusy: Yes, sir, that’s easy. I heard of 
someone. He just wore red flannel 
underwear and his coat and forgot to 
put on his trousers. 

Frep (Laughing): Ruby! 

Rusy: That’s why he was absent- 
minded, Mister Fred, because he 
forgot his trousers. 

Frep: Yes, Ruby, you don’t have to 
draw me a picture. I get it. 

Rusy: But honest, Mister Fred, you 
and Miss Agnes are going to be the 
handsomest couple there. I’ll bet you 
win the prize. Do you want me to 
help you dress, Miss Agnes? 

Aacners: Well, I may need some help 
with my hair, Ruby. I can’t remem- 
ber exactly how I wore it all those 
years ago. (She walks toward mantel, 
then stops.) Why, my goodness, 
where’s our wedding picture? 

Rusy: Why, I don’t know, Miss Agnes. 

Acngs: Fred, have you seen it? 

FrepD: What? 

Acnges: Our wedding picture — it’s 
gone. 

Frep: But it’s been on the mantel 
there for years. 

Aangs: Well, it isn’t there now. (Look- 
ing around) But it — it just can’t be 
lost. 

Rusy: I’m sure it was there the last 
time I dusted, Miss agen. (Bry 
runs in left.) 

Brtty :Did you like the valentine,Ruby? 

Rusy: I sure did, Billy boy. (She gives 
him a big hug.) 

Bitty: What’s Mom looking for? 
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(Briiy flops down in chair left.) 

Rusy: Her wedding picture. 

Aanes (Stooping and looking all around 
mantel, behind chairs, etc.): Well, it 
it didn’t drop down anywhere. I just 
can’t understand it. 

FrepD: Agnes, if it is lost, don’t worry. 
It was an awful picture. 

Aangs: Fred, I thought it was kind of 
sweet. It always reminded me of 
hearts and flowers. 

Frep: Nonsense, we both looked as 
though someone had just stuck pins 
into us. 

Aacnes: It wasn’t bad of me at all — 
you were nervous. 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I just thought 
maybe when we were housecleaning, 
it got shoved away with some of 
those other things on the high shelf— 

Aanes: That’s an idea, Ruby, but I 
thought I’d seen it since then. 

Rusy: Well, I’ll look, Miss Agnes. 
Right away. (She goes out left.) 

AaneEs: Oh dear, I hope she finds it. I 
won’t know how to do my hair. 

Frep: And a good thing. (He rises and 
walks about) Agnes, we looked funny 
in that picture and we'll look still 
funnier if we dress up in those 
clothes tonight. 

Bitty: May I stay up? Will I get to see 
you, Pop, when you’re all dressed for 
the masquerade? 

Frep: Billy, everyone in town’s going 
to see us, that’s the worst of it. 
Agnes, listen, I just thought — I 
shouldn’t go out tonight. I shouldn’t 
go out anywhere. (He walks over to 
desk as Bun sticks his head in the door 
left.) 

Bup: Mom, there was something else I 

wanted to ask you — (He stops.) 
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Aenegs: Yes, Bud, what is it? 

Bup: Why — uh — never mind, Mom 
—I thought you were alone. (He 
goes out again.) 

Aanes: But Bud — Fred, that boy is 
acting strangely. 

Frep: Bud? Well, that’s not unusual. 
Agnes, listen — 

Aanes: But Fred, earlier in the evening 
he asked me the funniest questions— 
about our wedding — 

Frep: Well, it’s probably contagious. 
He’s heard you talking about dress- 
ing up for this party — 

Aanes: But I don’t know if he even 
knew we were going. You know how 
Bud is always full of plans of his own. 

Frep: Agnes, Bud is quite capable of 
taking care of himself as he’s proved 
to us many times. If you’d just 
listen to me a minute — I tell you I 
shouldn’t go out anywhere tonight. 
(He is flipping through some en- 
velopes.) All these bills — it’s time 
they were paid, and I ought to go 
over my cancelled checks — 

Aanes: Fred, you can do that any time. 

Frep: I tell you I can’t — (He stops, 
holding up one letter) Hmm, what’s 
this? A letter from Mother. Have I 
seen this one? Why, it isn’t even 
opened. 

AGngs: Oh, my goodness, it came this 
morning and I’ve been so busy all 

day I forgot all about it. 

Biuy: Is Grandma coming to visit us? 
Are you going to read it, Pop? 
(FRED sits down at desk and opens 
letter.) 

Aangs: If you do, you’d better hurry, 
Fred. We ought to be getting 
dressed. (But she sits down in arm 
chair left of fireplace.) 








Frep: Let’s see what she says. (Read- 
ing) ‘“‘My dear Fred and Agnes, I did 
feel I should write you about Bud.” 

Aanes (Jumping a little): What’s that? 

Frep: “I received a very strange letter 
from him today.” 

Acnes: Bud wrote to Grandma? Well, 
I’m always telling him he should. 
Frep: Agnes, please. (Going on) “TI 
needn’t tell you how surprised I was 
to receive a letter from my grandson. 
Although I like to hear from my 
grandchildren, they seem to be very 

poor correspondents.”’ 

AGcnes: Why doesn’t she get to the 
point? 

Frep: ‘But he wrote quite a long letter 
asking me about weddings and your 
wedding in particular.” 

AGNEs: Weddings? Fred, didn’t I tell 
you — 

FReEp (Going on): ‘“The more I thought 
about it the more worried I got, and 
I felt I ought to warn you.” 

Acnes (Rising and going to Frep): 
Warn us? Fred, what does she mean? 

Frep (Continuing to read) : “You know 
how young people are these days. If 
he is planning on getting married 
and you don’t know about it —”’ 

Acnes: Getting married? Married! 
Why, that’s the most ridiculous 
thing I’ve ever heard of. He’s only a 
baby! (She stops) It is ridiculous, 
isn’t it, Fred? 

Frep (Putting letter down on desk): 
Why — uh — of course it’s ridiculous 
It must be. 

AGnegs: But then why did he ask me — 
and why did he write Mother? 

Frep: I don’t know. It was probably 
just some information he wanted for 
school or — 








Aaness: For school? Fred! 

Frep: Well, I mean — you know how 
Mother is. She worries about every- 
thing. She’s probably exaggerated 
the whole thing. It’s nonsense, I tell 
you — perfect nonsense. 

Bruty (Who has been listening to every 
word): No, it isn’t. 

Aaners: What did you say, Billy? 

Bitty (He gets up from chair im- 
portantly): I didn’t say anything be- 
fore because Bud is always saying 
I’m a tattle tale. 

Aanss: Billy, tell us quickly. What are 
you talking about? 

Brtxy: Well, when I came in here after 
dinner, Bud was talking on the phone 
to Sally and they were talking about 
getting married. 

Aenes: Billy! 

FRED (Going to Bruty): Son, you must 
think carefully. You must tell us 
exactly what Bud said — if you can 
remember — word for word — (The 
phone rings.) 

Aenes: Oh, dear — I'll get it, Fred. 
(Into phone) Hello? Yes. Who? 
Reverend Brown? Why, how nice of 
you to call, Reverend Brown ... 
Mr. Saunders? Yes, he’s here. Just a 
moment. (She turns to Frep) It’s 
Reverend Brown, Fred. 


Frep: Who? 

Aanes: Reverend Brown. He wants to 
talk to you. 

Frep: What on earth for? 

Aanes: I don’t know — maybe he 


wants a donation or maybe he wants 
to know why you weren’t in church 
last Sunday. 
Frep: Agnes, I had a sore throat. 
Aanes: Well, tell him then. (Walking 
about nervously) Oh, why does every- 
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thing have to happen tonight? 

FrED (Into phone): Hello? Yes, Rev- 
erend Brown. About my not being 
in chur — what’s that? Bud? You 
wanted to talk to me about Bud? 

AGNEs: Fred — 

Freep (Sounding more and more excited) : 
Yes — you met him on the street and 
— what’s that? Good gracious. But 
it can’t be — 

AGNES (On edge): Fred, what is he say- 
ing? 

Frep: Yes, yes, 1 know. . . You really 
think he’s planning — but we’ve got 
to stop him. . . . Yes, yes, I quite 
agree it would be better in a church 
but — 

AGngEs: What would be better, Fred? 

Frep: I'll talk to him — I’ll do some- 
thing — and I can’t tell you how 
much I appreciate your calling me, 
Reverend Brown. Yes, yes, goodbye. 
(He hangs up) Agnes —- 

AGNnEs: Fred, what’s happened? 

Frep: Agnes, this is terrible. Bud met 
Reverend Brown on the street and 
started asking him about weddings 
and getting married — 

Aangs: Oh, Fred. 

Frep: The Reverend says he imme- 
diately began to be suspicious and 
then just as he was going to give Bud 
some advice, Bud said thanks and 
walked away. 

Aanes: But what — 

Frep: Reverend Brown thinks Bud 
wanted to ask him to perform the 
ceremony and then lost his nerve. 
Now he’s afraid Bud will run off 
somewhere — 

Acnes: Run off? 

Frep: Yes, and he says if young folks 
insist on getting married, it’s much 


better if the service can be in a 
church. 

AGNEs (Almost in tears): Oh, Fred, of 
course, but I still can’t believe — I 
just can’t believe — 

Frep: Neither can I — but still — 
(Rusy enters left.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I looked all over 
and I just can’t find that wedding 
picture anywhere. 

Aangss: It’s all right, Ruby. 

Rusy: And Miss Agnes, there’s some- 
thing I feel I ought to tell you. At 
first I didn’t think anything of it but 
then I got wondering — 

Frep: What’s the matter, Ruby? 

Rusy: Well, a while ago when I was on 
the stepladder looking on that high 
shelf in the pantry for the picture, I 
heard a noise and I saw Bud going 
out the back door — 

AGNEs: Ruby! 

Rusy: And he was carrying a suitcase! 

FreEp: A suitcase! Agnes, this proves 
it! He’s running away. 

Aangs: He’s running away to get mar- 
ried! 

Ruy: Get married? 

AGnes: Yes, Ruby, we’ve been sus- 
pecting — oh dear, what can we do? 

FRED: We’ll have to stop him — stop 
him at once — 

Aenes: Oh, Fred, we must have failed 
him in some way. We haven’t given 
him a good home. 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, you’ve given that 
boy the best home any boy’s ever 
had. Can I do something to help, 
Mister Fred? 

Frep: No — yes — I don’t know. (He 
is pacing about.) 

Aanes: Fred, don’t just walk around— 
that isn’t going to help — do some- 





thing! (Bruty has just taken a piece 

of candy from Mother’s heartshaped 

box. Now he brings box to his father.) 

Bitty: Do you want a piece of candy, 
Pop? 

Frep: No, I do not want a piece of 
candy. 

Bitty: But they say sugar gives you 
energy. I was just trying to help. 

Frep: Take that candy away — I 
don’t want to look at it. Hearts — 
Valentine’s Day! That’s what’s 
caused this whole thing, Agnes. All 
this talk of love and hearts and — 

Acngs: Now, Fred, don’t be silly — 
don’t blame it on Valentine’s Day. 
It’s a lovely day. It makes people 
kinder. It makes them think of other 
folks instead of themselves. 

Briuy: I guess it made Bud think of 
Sally all right. 

Frep: I tell you, Agnes, it ought tobe 
stopped — all this propaganda that 
goes out every year about love and 
cupids and— 

Acngs: Fred, will you stop raving and 
do something? Call up Sally’s father 
quickly. 

Frep (Going to phone): You bet I will, 
and I’ll tell Sam Burton a thing or 
two. 

AGNnEs: Nonsense, it isn’t Mr. Burton’s 
fault. 

FRED (Into phone): Maple 203 please, 
and hurry. 

Rusy (Who stands watching and wring- 
ung her apron): Land sakes! 

Acnes: Oh dear, aren’t they going to 
answer? 

Frep: Hello? Hello, Sam? This is Fred 

Saunders. . . . Well, I don’t care 


whether you were taking a nap or 
not — now hang onto the phone. 





Bud and Sally are going to get mar- 

ried! Now, wait a minute, don’t you 

tell me I’m crazy . . . Sam Burton, if 
you don’t stop shouting — I don’t 
like it any better than you do. . 
Well, if you don’t know you’d better 
see. Get up to her room right away 
and I’m coming over! (He slams the 
receiver) He doesn’t even know if 
Sally’s in her room. He’s been taking 
a nap and Mrs. Burton’s dressing for 
that masquerade — 

Aangs: Fred, it may be too late — if 
Bud called for Sally and they’ve 
gone — 

Frep: I know — we'll have to hurry. 
Where’s my coat? 

Aanegs: Where it always is. (She goes 
off rear right center to hall, disappears 
for a second and then re-enters with 
FRep’s coat, hat and muffler) Here — 
do hurry, Fred. (She helps him on 
with coat) And you’d better wear 
your muffler. (She drapes it around 
his neck.) 

Frep: Agnes, I have never felt warmer 
in my life! 

Aacnes: If only you’re not too late — 
maybe I should go with you — 

Frep: No—no, you’d better wait 
here. (He starts upstage right just as 
Bup appears left all dressed up in 
striped trousers, a black swallow-tail 
coat and a high silk hat. He is all 
smiles.) 

Bun: Hi, folks. How do I look? 

Acngs: Bud! Oh, Bud! 

Rusy: Mister Bud! 

Frep (Staring): Bud Saunders, where 
have you been? 

Bup: Have you been looking for me? 

I’ve just been up in my room getting 

dressed. I took Sally’s costume over 
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to her first and then came back — 

Aanes: Bud, you’re wearing — 

Bun: Dad’s old wedding suit — sure. I 
thought you’d be surprised. 

Frep: Bud, then you’re not — no, of 
course you’re not. (He takes off his 
coat and throws it over a chair.) 

Bup: And Sally’s wearing your wed- 
ding dress, Mom. Boy, I’ll bet she’ll 
look super in it too. 

Aanss: Well, isn’t that nice? 

Bup: Yeah, I didn’t think you'd care 
and I wanted to surprise you at the 
last minute. 

Frep: You certainly did. 

Bup: You see, for weeks Sally and I 
have been wondering what kind of 
costumes to wear to the party. We 
want to win the prize because we’re 
both kind of short on our allowances, 
and I saw these old things hanging in 
the guest room closet and I got the 
idea we could go as an old-fashioned 
couple just married. Clever, huh? 

Frep: Very clever. 

Bun: Yeah, we really made a study of 
the thing. I took that old wedding 
picture of yours over to Sally so she 
can do her hair that funny old way 
and everything — 

Rusy: So that’s where it went! 

Bup: And I asked lots of people about 
weddings so we could really do it up 
right. Sally and I are going to act 
nervous and giggle a lot — gee, Ill 
bet we'll be the sensation of the 
party! (He struts around.) 

Aaenes (Still a little weepy): Oh, Bud, 
and here we thought — 

Bup: Huh? What’s the matter, Mom? 

AGcnEs: Uh — nothing, dear. 

Bruty: There is too. Mom and Pop 
thought you were really going to get 


married. 

Bup: Huh? 

Aengs: Billy, be quiet. You shouldn’t 
have — 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, that boy ought to 
know how he’s been worrying you. 
They thought you were eloping, 
Mister Bud. 

Bun: They thought I was what? 

Rusy: Eloping! There, I’ve said my 
say. (She stamps out left.) 

Bun: Mom, Dad, you didn’t — 

AaGnes: I — I guess we didn’t — not 
really. It was just that you’d been 
asking people about weddings and 
the minister called and Grandma 
wrote us — 

Frep: But I guess we didn’t really 
think — 

Bup: Yes, you did. I can tell by the 
way you both look. For gosh sakes! 
(He starts to laugh) Don’t you think 
I’ve got any sense at all? 

Frep: Well — er — 

Bup: Gee, what would I want to get 
married for? Married! (He laughs 
harder) I’ve got a good home, haven’t 
I? And besides I haven’t finished 
school and why, Sally can’t even 
cook. 

Frep: She can’t? 

Bun: No and — (He breaks off still not 
able to get over it) Get married! Oh, of 
course sometime, maybe in ten years 
or so, Sally and I might get married 
but now — gee, it’s the funniest 
thing I ever heard of! 

Frep: Very funny — very funny in- 
deed. 

Bup: Why, I can’t imagine how you 
and Mom could get such a crazy 
idea. Just because Sally and I plan- 
ned to dress up as an old-fashioned 


couple in the gay nineties — 

Frep (Angrily. This is too much): Son, 
if you are speaking of your mother 
and me, we were not married in the 
nineties. It was the twenties. 

Bun: Oh, sure, Dad, but anything be- 
fore the thirties is kind of old- 
fashioned, isn’t it? (He laughs again) 
Gee whiz, I can’t get over — 

Acnes: Bud, stop laughing. And I 
don’t see anything so funny about 
your wearing your father’s wedding 
suit. 

Bup: Well, gee, Mom, you don’t care, 
do you? 

Aanes: Yes, I do care because we — 

Frep: Agnes! Of course we don’t care, 
son. We’re relieved — very relieved. 
I’m relieved for more reasons than 
one that you’re wearing that suit. 

Aanes: Fred Saunders — 

Bup: Well, I — I guess I'd better be 
running along. Sally will be wonder- 
ing what happened to me. (He starts 
for door upstage right, then stops) Oh, 
you folks weren’t going to the party, 
were you? 

Frep: Well — er — 

Bun: I didn’t think so. I know how you 
feel about parties, Dad. Well, so 
long — wish me luck. 

Frep: Good luck, son. 

AGnEs: Bud — 

Bup: Yes, Mom? 

Aaenes: Don’t — don’t lose that wed- 
ding picture. 

Bun: Okey, Mom. It’s a funny picture 
but you were kind of a sweet little 
old couple at that. (He salutes them, 
grins and goes out.) 

Aangs: Sweet little old — humph! 
(She sits down in Frep’s easy chair) 
Billy, bring me a piece of that candy 
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— I need it. 

Bruty: Okey, Mom. (He passes her the 
box) I’m going to go and find Ruby. 
(He goes out left. Frep walks over to 
Aanes. She pops a big chocolate into 
her mouth.) 

Frep: Agnes, I know you’re feeling — 
well, disappointed about not going 
to that masquerade party — 

Aenes (Tarily): Well, how do you 
think I feel? After all, the whole 
evening has been kind of a strain, 
hasn’t it? 

Frep: Exactly my point — that’s why 
I think we ought to rest and relax a 
little — and we can’t very well go 
now — not with the young people 
wearing our costumes. 

AGnges: Go on, Fred. I know how 
pleased you are. 

Frep: But Agnes, even Bud realizes 
what a good home he’s got, and do 
you know what I think? I think we 
ought to stay home more often and 
enjoy it. 

Aanes: Yes, Fred. (But she still doesn’t 
smile. ) 

Frep (Taking her hand): Agnes, I wore 
those striped pants once, and it was 
worth it getting you, but once is 
enough. 

Aanes (She laughs and squeezes his 
arm): Oh, Fred. (Rusy enters carry- 
ing a very old-fashioned dusty looking 
dress.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I knew how dis- 
appointed you were going to be at 
having no costume for that party, so 
I went up in the attic and I found 
this old one of your mother’s. You 
can wear this. 

Frep (Aghast): Ruby! I — I don’t 
think it would fit her and besides, I 





wouldn’t have anything to wear. 

Rusy: Yes, you would, Mister Fred. I 
think I can find an old pair of 
Grandpa’s pants and a stove pipe 
hat — 

FRED (Desperately): Agnes 

Aanes: Never mind, Ruby. That’s 
very nice of you but it is getting late 
and I really think I’m too tired to 
go. Fred, get out a deck of cards. 

Frep: Cards? 


AaneEs: Yes, dear. I think we'll just 
celebrate Valentine’s Day quietly at 
home. We'll play some cards. (FRED 
gets a deck of cards from desk.) 

FreEpD: Cards? But what kind of cards? 

AGNEs: Why, let me see — how about 
a game of hearts? (They smile at each 
other and Rusy grins happily at them 
both as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Out From Under 


by Olive Rabe and Charles Baker 


Characters 
Bos, a technician 
DonEKOV, a Russian atomic scientist 
GatsBy, an American atomic scientist 
MonsEN, an American multimillionaire 


Sir Joun, an English atomic scientist 
ANNOUNCER, Washington Station 
Announcer, Moscow Station 

Assott, an American atomic scientist 

Time: The not distant future. 

Serrinc: An underground atom bomb 
plant operating secretly on a tropical 
island in the Pacific. 

At Rise: Bos is seated at the control 
board watching the gauges. He turns 
around from control board to table, 
picks up record chart and makes an 
entry. Turns back to control board. 
Whistles snatches of some old song. 
Donekov enters headquarters. Stands 
studying map of Russia until Bos 
resumes watching gauges. Then walks 
to table, picks up a box of black-headed 
pins, and returns to map. Adds a pin 
to mark a city in the Urals. Walks to 
table and sits abstractedly making 
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calculations on a pad. GATSBY enters 
control cellar and stands beside control 
board. Sighs heavily. 

Bos: What? You here again, Gatsby? 
You get on my nerves hanging 
around this control cellar. (GatsBy 
paces the floor nervously.) Don’t you 
trust me to watch these gauges — or 
what? 

Gatssy (Stops pacing): I don’t trust 
myself any more, Bob. Buried alive 
in this dugout for two years! It’s 
got me down. I don’t breathe easy 
unless I see your eyes glued to these 
gauges. 

Bos: Maybe you’d like my job of con- 
trolling the chain reaction. What 
d’ya think I’m doing here anyhow — 
having the time of my life? The other 
atom scientists in this outfit know I 
can handle my job. What’s eating 
you, Gatsby? 

GatsBy: Nightmares! Always some 
horrible nightmare. 

Bos: All of us have nightmares on this 
beastly island. 





Gatsby: Variations on a theme. You 
fall asleep at the control board and 
we all get blown to smithereens. 
Whole blamed island turns radio- 
active like that crater in New 
Mexico. Sometimes I escape. The 
last lone survivor on earth. Last 
night I ended up a jibbering idiot 
trying to eat an atom bomb for 
breakfast. 

Bos: Quit hanging around here, 
Gatsby. You’ll make me forget to 
shunt a strip of cadmium back in 
one of the ovens. And a batch of 
precious old pluto will burn up in the 
heat. 

Gatssy (Pacing back and forth): 
You’ll have to put up with me. 

Bos: Don’t you think I know every- 
thing hangs on getting enough atom 
babies ready in time? Give me credit 
for that. 

Gatssy: Sorry. I don’t mean to get 
under your skin this way. 

Bos: I listen to the radio like the rest 
of you, don’t I? I know how tough 
the going is between the United 
States and Russia. I know an atomic 
war’s in the making, and we’ve got to 
beat them to save the world from 
suicide. We've got to beat them to it! 
That’s why the whole bunch of us 
are stuck out here in the Pacific. 
Can’t you give a guy some credit for 
getting cross-eyed staring at this 
control board! 

Gatssy (Laughs harshly): Cross-eyed! 
I wonder any of us has any eyes left. 
Down in these tunnels like moles. 
And some fools talk about burying 
cities underground to outwit the 
atom bomb! They ought to try it. 
Nothing but cellar walls to look at. 
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No blue sky. No sun. I’d give ten 
years of my life right this minute to 
be out from under this dictatorship 
scheme of Monsen’s and back in 
Washington. Think of it, Bob, the 
speedway there is lined with cherry 
blossoms now. 

Bos: Quit your griping, Gatsby. It’s 
time for some action around here. 
Gauge 10 registers danger. I’m on 
the job, see! (Clicks a lever) That 
flip shunted a rod into Oven 10. 
Now you don’t have to worry about 
too much chain reaction in there. 
(Clicks a lever twice) That time I 
pulled two strips out of Oven 16 to 
start things humming in there again. 
(Picks up phone) Jim, enter 10 on 
cooling chart, and 16 on heating 
chart. Got it? (Pause) O.K. (Re- 
places receiver) Now Gatsby, are you 
satisfied I’m not alseep at the con- 
trols? 

Gatssy: Sure, Bob, sure. Another year 
of this and I’d crack up. 

Bos: It won’t be long now. Just wait 
till I get back to New York with 
Monsen czar of the world. 

GatsBy: Monsen owes a lot to you 
technicians. He’ll buy you the town. 
(DoneExov leaves headquarters. Enters 
control cellar during next speech.) 

Bos: Buy us the town! (Laughs) You 
forget we won’t need any multi- 
millionaire dictator to buy us the 
town. New York’ll be ours for the 
taking once we drop our atom babies 
on a few key spots. (Sees DonEKOV) 
Hi, Donekov, anything new? What’s 
the latest about the disappearance of 
that leading atom splitter from the 
Oak Ridge plant? 

Donexov (Who speaks with a slight 
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Russian accent): There is nothing 
new about Abbott. It looks as 
though he dropped out of sight like 
the others of us. Could be maybe 

Monsen’s agents have won him over 

at last. That plane our radar cellar 
spotted, it might be bringing Abbott. 

GatsBy: It might be bringing most 
anyone, but not Abbott. 

DoneEkov: You sound sure, no? 

GatsBy: You bet I’m sure. Abbott’s a 
religious enthusiast. How could he 
ever fall for Monsen’s scheme of 
world dictatorship? With cynics like 
us, it was different, but Abbott? 
Never. I respect him too much to 
believe it. 

DonEKov: Everybody has respect for 
Abbott. Never have I known a man 
like him. On the one side, the great 
scientist ; on the other side, the great 
saint. 

GatsBy: Abbott would never come 
here. It would be a contradiction of 
everything he believes in. 

Donexkov: Not everything. He is hu- 
man, yes? He believes in survival like 
you and me. And so much pressure 
on him — Monsen’s agents watching 
every move he made. How he held 
out so long, I wonder. 

GatsBy: Abbott didn’t disappear to 
come to this dump. Maybe he fell 
down a manhole! 

Donexov (Laughs): Have your little 
joke, Gatsby, but I believe with 
strong feeling Abbott is on the way 
here. The pattern for his disappear- 
ance, it is so like the way yours was, 
is it not so? No clues. Your FBI all 
at a loss. And those broadcasters of 
yours making so great noise again. 
They keep our boys in the radio 
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cellar busy as — what you say? — 
bumble bees. 

Bos: Just my luck! I’m stuck in this 
hole and have to miss all that hot 
stuff. 

Gatssy: They’ve dragged us back into 
it too, now that Abbott’s disap- 
peared! Rehashing all those old 
blurbs they spouted about us. (Gets 
dramatic) ‘‘What happened to the 
trio of world-famous scientists who 
disappeared two years ago? Donekov 
from Russia, Sir John from England, 
and Gatsby from the United States. 
The cream of atomic scientists 
skimmed off in a single night!” 

Bos: So you atom splitters are back in 
the limelight, are you? Swell for the 
three of you, but what about the 
rest of this outfit? All the technicians 
and engineers! We don’t count, hey? 

GatsBy: Oh, we didn’t count much 
either after the first excitement wore 
off. They forgot about us soon 
enough. But they never forgot about 
Monsen. That’s what comes of being 
rich as Croesus. 

Donexov: For you, Bob, here is some 
comfort. One commentator said your 
name, and all the names of the tech- 
nicians and engineers that disap- 
peared from Hanford, Oak Ridge, 
and Los Alamos. That broadcast, 
you should have heard it. (Laughs) 
You were kidnapped, all of you, by 
Stalin’s agents. Now you work in a 
secret Russian plant in the Urals. I, 
Donekov, was the villain who cooked 
the plot, and I’m — what you say? 
— the slave driver who compels you 
to turn out atom bombs for Stalin. 

Bos: That’s a hot one! 

Donexov: It is lucky for us they are so 


comic. It would be bad if they 
guessed what Monsen cooks with 
this bomb plant of his. 

MonsEN (Speaking over intercommuni- 
cation system): Monsen speaking. I 
have completed my tour of inspec- 
tion. Donekov, Sir, John, and Gatsby 
will report to me at Headquarters in 
ten minutes! 

Gatssy: Ordering us around like office 
boys. I can’t stand it. (Exits quickly. 
Enters Headquariers.) 

Bos: Gatsby’s good! What did he think 
a dictator would be like anyway? 
Casper Milquetoast! Here, Donekov, 
give this chart the once-over and see 
if that series should be watered down 
any. (Both men study chart. Bos 
points to some entries. DONEKOV 
grunts and continues to study chart. 
GatsBy in Headquarters. Strides up 
and down with clenched fists mutter- 
ing indistinctly.) 

Donexov: The order, it can stand, 
Bob. If you question more, speak to 
me again. (DonEeKov ezits. Enters 
Headquarters.) 

GatsBy (Continues to stride): I can’t! 
I can’t! 

Donexov: What is it? What has gone 
wrong with you, Gatsby? 

Gatssy: Everything! I can’t keep it all 
bottled up any longer. I’ve got to 
have a showdown with Monsen. 

Donexov: No, no, my good friend, 
that would not do. You don’t like 
Monsen any more, why? Two years 
ago he was to be world saviour, no? 

GatsBy: Two centuries ago! 

Donekov: You must try to calm your- 
self down, Gatsby. 

GatsBy (Drops into a chair): Two 
years ago it all seemed so clear. I was 
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convinced there were only three 
choices before the human race: 
world control . . . world suicide . . 
world dictatorship. World control 
seemed hopeless. 

Donexov: World control, how is it ever 
possible? Your country and mine so 
suspicious of each other — they will 
never trust. Soon they are ready to 
use atomic poison gas and atom 
bombs. We can keep them from 
making war. That is why we are 
here. It is an evil, world dictator- 
ship, but not so evil as another war. 
Our plan, yes, yes, we must carry it 
through. 

Gatssy: I can’t. I can’t. Look how 
Monsen’s turned out. 

Donexkov: Monsen, he has changed, 
yes. Still he could be worse. No 
secret police on the island, and only a 
fistful of guards. Monsen could have 
the place — what you say? — full 
with them. 

GatssBy: A lot of a difference that 
would make. We can’t get away from 
this island, and he knows it. It’s 
driving me crazy. He’s so blamed 
sure of us, he doesn’t even carry a 
gun. So all-fired sure of us. But he’ll 
find out. I’m not the only one that’s 
fed up. 

Donexov: It is better to keep control 
of your feelings, Gatsby. Now is too 
late to draw back. (Warns GatsBy of 
approaching footsteps. ) 

Monsen (Flings door open and surveys 
room): Where is Sir John? I sum- 
moned him too. (GatsBy stands fac- 
ing maps.) 

Donexkov: Sir John is most busy. All 
morning, in the Lab, he has been 
most busy. He will come. 
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Monsen (Impatiently picks up receiver 
keeping his eyes on the door. Replaces 
receiver as Str JOHN enters): I was 
about to summon you again, Sir 
John. 

Sir JoHN (Who speaks with broad Eng- 
lish accent): Sorry to be late. But I 
had to complete my calculations, or 
lose the thread. Is there anything 
new about Abbott? 

Monsen: We won’t hear anything 
more about Abbott till he lands on 
this island! (Gatspy laughs scof- 
fingly.) 

Sir Jonn: You may be quite right, 
Monsen. But, knowing Abbott’s con- 
victions about God and man, I doubt 
he will join us in this venture. 

Monsen: I have put considerable pres- 
sure on him. It’s high time he yielded 
to it. (GatsBy laughs scoffingly again, 

MonsENn (Turns to GatsBy): Have you 
something to say? 

GatsBY: Back in the states I was clear 
about the whole thing, but on this 
island. (Laughs bitterly.) 

Monsen: So. You have doubts, do you? 

Donexov: You need not let that be a 
worry to you, Monsen. Gatsby 
would not be human without doubts, 
now and again. Why, you must even 
have some doubts yourself, is it not 
so? 

Monsen: Doubts? Not for a minute. 
Rivalry and suspicion among the 
Big Three is worse than ever. The 
only thing that can save the human 
race from an atomic war is world 
dictatorship, and as sensible men we 
know it. Gatsby! What other way 
out is simmering in your master 
brain? 

GatsBy: I have nothing to say. 


Monsen: Well, I do have something to 
say, and it’s this: a quitter won’t last 
long on this island. 

Sir Jonn: Try to make some allowance 
for human nature, Monsen. Don’t 
you realize what life in these cata- 
combs is doing to our nerves? We all 
have moments when we think the 
whole plan is rather questionable. 

Monsen: We all do, do we? 

DoneEkov: Let us now change the sub- 
ject. It might be there is something 
about Abbott. (Dials radio) We can 
perhaps get Washington. 

WASHINGTON ANNOUNCER (In excited 
delivery of Walter Winchell): We sus- 
pected it right along. Now we know 
the worst. Russia definitely admits 
making atom bombs. The blackest 
days the world has ever seen lie just 
ahead. Will atomic weapons be out- 
lawed? If the big powers agree to 
this, will Russia lift its iron curtain 
and permit international inspectors 
to check up on its doings? Will the 
United States consent to rigid in- 
spection? The fate of the world hangs 
on the answer to these questions. 
What about the big power veto in the 
atomic field? Russia refuses to give 
up her veto, and leading senators on 
Capitol Hill insist they will never 
consent to giving up our veto. 
(Donekov reduces volume till an- 
nouncer’s voice is practically in- 
audible.) 

Donexov: Gatsby, you see? How 
could world control ever be? Your 
country wants its own way, and my 
country too. That means some more 
war, atomic war. 

Sir Jonn: And that means two-thirds 
of the people of the globe would be 








killed. We such 
slaughter. 

Donexov (Increases volume): Here is 
Washington some more. 

WasHINGTON ANNOUNCER: Abbott, 
Abbott! That’s the name on every 
tongue. Atomic jitters sweep the na- 
tion as the FBI spreads its net for 
more Russian agents. The Secretary 
of State has warned Russia we sus- 
pect her of kidnapping Abbott. 
What answer will come from the 
Kremlin? It’s anybody’s guess. 

MonsEN: Quick, Donekov, get Mos- 
cow. Kidnapping! Those fools in 
Washington! 

Donexow: This will be it, Moscow. 

Moscow ANNOUNCER: All Moscow is in 
turmoil. Stalin suspects foul play by 
the United States in the disappear- 
ance of Abbott. Stalin demands an 
apology from the State Department 
for its kidnapping charge against the 
Soviet Union. 

Donexov (Turns off radio): To me it 
all sounds like war. 

Monsen: It’s coming fast. We have no 
time to lose. (Phone rings) Head- 
quarters. Monsen speaking. Yes. 
What’s that? Yes. Yes. When? 
(Excitedly) Yes, of course. Without 
delay. (Replaces receiver quickly. 
Looks triumphantly at Sir Joun, then 
at Gatssy) Abbott is here, gentle- 
men! (GatsBy slumps in his chair) 
Abbott has come to my island! 
(Monsen looks scornfully at GATSBY. 
Walks quickly to maps and stands 
studying them.) 

Sir Jonn: I must admit my judgment 
was wrong. 

Gatsby (Sighing heavily): I can’t figure 
it out. 


must prevent 


Monsen: We must be ready in a week 
to smash every objective on these 
maps. 

Gatssy: Washington, New York, all 
our big cities. (Jumps to his feet) It’s 
wholesale murder! We can’t do it! 

Donekov: Now, now, Gatsby, we can- 
not draw back. For that it is too late. 

JATSBY: Why can’t we quit? What’s to 
stop us? 

Monsen: I can stop you, Gatsby. 

Sir Joun: Do be sensible, Gatsby. 

Monsen: With Abbott here, I won’t 
need you. 

Gatsby: I haven’t seen him yet! 

Monsen: I’m calling your bluff, 
Gatsby! 

Gatssy: I’m not bluffing. (A knocking 
on the door calms MONSEN down.) 
Monsen: Just you remember this: I’ll 
decide when or whether anybody 
quits. (Moves quickly to door and 
opens it. His manner changes immedi- 
ately to that of a cordial if haughty 
host. AppotT steps into the room, 
carrying a bulging brief case in his 
right hand and a small steel cash boz 
under his left arm. ABBOTT permits 
MonsEN to relieve him of the brief 
case. Monsen shakes ABBOTT'S 
hand) Abbott! I’m glad you’re here. 
Welcome to Monsen’s island. In a 
week or two, I can even say welcome 
to Monsen’s world. (AsBorr gravely 
returns MONSEN’S handshake withou 
a word. MONSEN steps aside and 
ABBoTT advances a few paces into the 
room. The three scientists are sur- 
prised to see ABBOTT. DONEKOV and 
Sir JoHn rush to him with ad lib 
greetings and handshaking. GATSBY 
hangs back dejectedly until the others 

finish their greetings.) 
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3ATSBY (Walks slowly to ABBotr and 
shakes his hand without enthusiasm): 
You’re the last man I ever expected 
to see here, Abbott! 

Assott (This is ABBott’s first line to 
come through. He has been responding 
ad lib to the greetings of DoNEKOv and 
Str Jonn): It’s good to see you all 
again. 

Sir Joun (Stretching out his hand): Let 
me relieve you of your box, Abbott. 

Assotr: No, thank you, not now. If 
you don’t mind, I’ll just keep it with 
me. 

Monsen: Abbott, before you sit down, 
suppose you take a look at those 
maps. The zero hour is almost here. 
Every city marked with a black pin 
will have to be destroyed. Then we 
can save the rest. (Seats himself at 
desk, AsBotr walks to maps and 
stands looking at them.) 

Bos (In control cellar. Clicks two levers 
on control board. Picks up phone): 
Jim, oven 4 for cooling chart, and 24 
for heating chart. O.K.? (Pause) 
Abbott? No, nothing new. Not a 
thing I know of. (Puts receiver down. 
Makes two entries on chart.) 

MonsEn (In Headquarters): I take it 

for granted, Abbott, you know all 

about what my agents have been 
doing. How they have mined certain 
strategic spots in Washington, Lon- 
don, and Moscow with atom bombs 
to explode by electronic control. 

They are planted where they will 

kill off most of the governing officials. 

(ABBoTT, who has been paying more 

attention to the maps than to MONsEN, 

nods assent.) Rockets armed with 
atomic warheads are ready to take 

off from this island at the push of a 





button to destroy the rest of our ob- 
jectives— New York, Leningrad, 
Frisco, Liverpool, and the other big 
cities. (GaTsBy gives a shudder and 
slumps in his chair.) 

AssoTr (Turning to MoNnsEN): Once 
the rockets are launched, Monsen, 
nothing can save those cities. (Shakes 
head sorrowfully.) 

Monsen (Jumps up excitedly): Of 
course nothing can save them. All 
the scientists in the world, and all 
the armies and navies and air forces 
can’t keep my bombs from reaching 
their targets. 

AssortT: I cling to the hope that the 
Big Three may yet be able to get to- 
gether. Then the terrible destruction 
you plan would not be necessary. 
(GatsBY straightens up and looks 
expectantly at ABBOTT.) 

Sir Joun: Wishful thinking, Abbott. 

Monsen: Childish thinking, Abbott. 
War is coming fast. Russia and the 
United States are ready to fly at each 
other’s throats. The flimsiest ex- 
cuses. Right now they are blaming 
each other for your disappearance. I 
won’t stand by and let them plunge 
the world to its doom. 

Donexov: Less than a hundred big 
cities it would be that we destroy, 
Abbott. We save by that the world. 
Clear, is it not? 

Monsen: Our atom bombs will bring 
chaos, but only for a short time. My 
fifth column in each country is ready 
to act. It will take over the govern- 
ment and proclaim me world dic- 
tator. I will then restore order and 
put an end to war and the threat of 
war. A brave new world! It is my 
destiny! Now, Abbott, come with 


me. As soon as I show you over the 
island, you can get busy with the rest 
of us. There is no time to lose. 
(Starts toward door) War is a matter 
of weeks. 

Assott: First I had better explain why 
I came here. 

Monsen: We understand why you 
came. Come along, Abbott. (ABBOTT 
stands still. DonEKOV and Str JOHN 
look at him questioningly. GATSBY 
jumps up, walks toward ABBOTT, and 
stops abruptly) Abbott! I’m ready to 
show you the island. Now! 

Gatssy (Advances to Axssotr and 
places hand on his shoulder): You’re 
being initiated, old boy. Monsen is 
dictator here. You’re getting a dress 
rehearsal of what the world is in for. 

Monsen: Gatsby! You'll regret 


another remark like that. 
Assotrt: I insist on telling you why I 


decided to come, Monsen. You don’t 
know yet why I’m here. 

Monsen: All I need to know is that an 
agent of mine brought you here. 
Come along, we can begin with the 
control cellar next door. (Again 
starts toward door.) 

Axssortr: I have some questions to ask 
first. 

Monsen: No need of that. My agent 
told you everything you had to know. 

Axssotrt: No, he didn’t. 

Monsen: What is the meaning of this, 
Abbott? Why did you come here? 

Axspotr (Slowly, emphatically): I came 
here to keep you from destroying all 
those cities! I came here to convince 
you that world dictatorship is not the 
answer to the atom bomb. (GatTsBy 
and DonEkov exchange a swift glance. 
Srr Joun looks amazed.) 
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Monsen: Convince me! Me! (Laughs 
scoffingly) You’re a fool, Abbott, a 
first-rate fool! But you’re harmless 
here, so I’ll put you to work no mat- 
ter what you think. Let me see. 
(Walks to desk and sits thinking a mo- 
ment. Laughs) You’re a man of your 
word. I take it you’d live up to your 
signature on a pledge, wouldn’t you? 

Assortr: I keep my word, yes. 

Monsen: Then, since you feel the way 
you do, I’ll just take the precaution 
of writing out a pledge of loyalty for 
you to sign. (Sits a moment with pen 
in hand. Writes a few lines, and 
silently reads what he has written.) 

Bos (In control room. Bos picks up 
phone as MONSEN writes out pledge): 
Give me the radio dugout. This is 
Bob. What about Abbott? Any new 
clues? (Pause) Just a lot of wild 
rumors, eh? (Pause) Most people 
blame Russia? They would! We'd 
better hop to it before the thing 
breaks. (Replaces receiver.) 

Monsen (In Headquarters): There! 
That ought to straighten us out. 
(Hands paper across desk to ABBOTT 
who reads pledge silently and lays tt 
back on MonsEN’s desk without sign- 
ing it) Sign it. 

Axspott: No. 

Monsen: You know, Abbott, men 
don’t defy me here. 

Assort: I don’t want to defy you. | 
want you to listen to reason. 

Monsen: Reason! Do you think you 
can talk your way back home? You 
can’t leave Monsen’s island. 

Apsortt: Neither can you, Monsen. As 
things stand, you’re a traitor to your 
country. But there is a way out. If 
you have a change of heart, you can 





escape a traitor’s death. 

MonsEN: Patriotism to one country is 
treason to mankind in the atomic 
age. I am loyal to the human race in 
this crisis. 

Assotr: My loyalty to the human race 
is of a different stripe. It gives me 
faith that men can learn not to ride 
roughshod over each other. As 
children of one universal Father, we 
can learn to live together on this 
earth like one big friendly family. 

Monsen: A lot of friendly children 
throwing matches at each other in 
one big universal powder keg! It’s 
suicide! World suicide! 

Asspotr: Ordinary people have it in 
their power to prevent world suicide. 

Sm Jonn: The people? Is that true in 
Russia? What power have the Rus- 


sian people with Stalin in control? 
DonEeKxov: Our Russian people, they 


know how to throw over govern- 
ments. Stalin is powerful, yes, but 
what is his secret? He studies always 
how far the people will follow him. 
Never. would he defy them. And I 
tell you this, they hate war, my 
people. They hate war. 

MonsEn: Everybody hates war, but is 
that stopping it? We here on this 
island, we alone, can prevent war. 

Donexov: Is it not so, Abbott, that 
there will be more survivors of our 
attacks than there would be of a 
world war? 

Monsen: Don’t waste your time argu- 
ing, Donekov. We all have better 
things to do. 

Sir Joun: I am quite eager to return to 
my laboratory, but I feel that Ab- 
bott is entitled to a hearing. 

Monsen: There’s nothing to be gained 


by talking to somebody who believes 
in one great big happy universal 
family of hyenas! 

Axssott: Monsen, if you’re right, the 
atom bomb will soon stamp out the 
human race. But how can you be- 
lieve that men are only brutes? That 
may have been true once, but con- 
sider man’s upward climb. Six 
thousand years ago men had no con- 
science. They didn’t know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. But 
today most men are honest. Most 
men have a sense of decency and fair 
play. They want the right to prevail, 
and they’re willing to die for it. 

GatsBy: That’s true, Abbott. That’s 
been going on inside me. Thank God 
you came! I do want the right to pre- 
vail, and I’ve found out why men 
are willing to fight and die to make it 
prevail. 

Monsen: Fight? Of course they'll 
fight. Russia and the United States 
are just waiting for somebody to 
drop a hat. Die? Tell them black is 
white and men are ready to die for 
it. 

Str JoHn: People are easily misled, 
Abbott. 

Gatssy: Yes. How else do you think 
we got to Monsen’s island? 

Monsen: Gatsby, silence! (Suavely) 
Now Abbott, you’ve made your 
speech. And so have I. Gentlemen, © 
we have work to do. 

Donexov: Abbott has maybe some- 
thing to say still. 

Monsen (Smiling): No more speeches. 

GatsBy: Yes! Speak up, Abbott! 

Monsen (The dictator again): No more 
speeches! This is no time for talking. 
I’ll grant that the people could save 








themselves if they’d give up their 
greed and prejudices overnight. But 
who expects the ignorant fools to do 
that? I can save the world. I’m going 
to knock the greed and prejudice 
right out of those wonderful unedu- 
cated masses. 

Assotr: Education doesn’t have a 
thing to do with this, Monsen. Look 
at yourself. All the schooling money 
could buy, but where’s your faith in 
your fellow man? A humble car- 
penter knew the answer to the atom 
bomb two thousand years ago. Live 
up to the Golden Rule and make the 
brotherhood of man a reality. It 
doesn’t take book learning to do that. 

Monsen: The Golden Rule! (Jn utter 
disgust) Oh, not that! 

Sir Jonn: Do you really believe that 
nations will ever practice the Golden 
Rule? 

Donexov: For that we cannot wait 
six thousand years, my friend. We 
cannot even wait six weeks. 

Gatssy: Will there be time, Abbott? 

Axssott: Time? What is time? It isn’t 
a thing of clocks and calendars. Look 
back on your own lives and see how 
irregular your inner growth has been. 
Gatsby knows. He’s just been going 
through that. And it’s the same with 
all of us. For years there seems to be 
no progress. Then along comes new 
inspiration from somewhere. Per- 
haps a book, or a man or woman with 
vision, or an intuition born of our 
own searching. Something lifts us 
out of our dead center, and we make 
great strides in no time. 

Donexov: You make sense, Abbott. 
The atom bombs we have — what 
you say? — harnessed up, can give 
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men new sight. 

Monsen: You clear-thinking scientists! 

GatsBy: National prejudices, even the 
fetish of sovereignty, must be thrown 
overboard. Every man can see that. 

Monsen: Every educated man. 

3ATSBY: Every man of good will! 

Assotr: Well said, Gatsby. Men of 
good will are the hope of the new age. 

Monsen: All right, men of good will. 
Call them anything you want, you’re 
still not talking about the mass of 
the people. The common man! I'll 
turn this into the century of the un- 
common man! I’m your number one 
man of good will. 

Axssotr: You can prove it by giving up 
this scheme of yours. 

Monsen (Interrupting): You’re in no 
position to tell me to give up any- 
thing. 

Axspott: You can still issue orders and 
be a true saviour of mankind. 

Monsen: I am the saviour of mankind! 
I am going to prevent war. Not by 
depending on the good will of a lot of 
simpletons. I’ll do it with a few well- 
placed atom bombs. Then I’ll have 
authority. Then I can prevent war 
by saying “No!” 

Sm Joun: We all came here convinced 
that that was the only way. How else 
can we prevent war, Abbott? 

Monsen: A logical question, and the 
logical answer is: we can’t. 

Assott: But you can. 

Monsen: Excuse me, Abbott. I didn’t 
expect you to understand that. Sir 
John and I were being logical. 

GatsBy: Number one man of good will! 

Monsen: Gatsby! That’s enough! 

GatsBy: Go ahead and get rid of me. 
Abbott will do such a fine job for 
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you in my place. 

Monsen: Do you think that I need 
you? I can liquidate both of you. 

Sm Jon: Monsen! If you begin 
liquidating anyone, the rest of us 
won’t be of much use to you. 

Monsen: There’s only one indispens- 
able man here. 

Assort: I’m sure we’re all perfectly 
willing to grant your authority. We 
need your rockets. 

Monsen: Then let’s get busy and use 
them! 

AssotrT: That’s all I want to do. Use 
the rockets. But not for destruction. 

Monsen: Gentlemen! My patience as 
well as my time has a limit. I cannot 
permit insubordination. We are com- 
mitted to the plan that brought us 
here. In spite of what some crackpot 
may say about rousing the rabble to 
prevent world suicide, we know that 
the humanitarian thing to do is go 
ahead with our great project. People 
will be killed, and the thought pains 
us all, but mankind will be saved. No 
individual, no group of men, will 
stand between me and the comple- 
tion of my plan! 

Sm Jonn: Not even the scientists who 
make the plan possible? 

Monsen: No. 

Donexov: Abbott, you have some 
plan? Yes? 

Monsen: No more interruptions. Ab- 
bott! (He thrusts the pledge at 
AsBortT) Sign that. 

Aspott: I can’t sign it. 

GatssBy: You don’t have to. 

Monsen: Gatsby, what you need is a 
nice quiet time in solitary confine- 
ment. (Reaches toward the phone.) 

Sm Joun: No, Monsen! 
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Monsen: I don’t need any of you 
dreamers any more. This is my is- 
land. This is my plan. We’re down to 
the point where I can push the but- 
tons no matter what you do. But I 
am giving you a chance to share my 
world. Abbott, sign that! 

Assott: No. 

Monsen: You won’t sign? 

Asportrt: Never. 

Monsen: By heaven, I’ll make you. 
(Walks toward phone.) 

GatsBy (Snatches the phone up as 
MonsEN reaches it): You leave the 
guards out of this. 

Monsen: Hand me that phone! 

Assott (He has opened his little box 
and adjusted a switch): Monsen, 
look! Your guards are powerless. I 
came prepared to make you listen! 

Monsen (Wheeling around to face AB- 
BoTT): You dare threaten me? (Ad- 
vances toward ABBOTT.) 

Assotr: Stop! Not a step farther. I 
warn you. (MonseEN halts abruptly. 
Stares at box in ABBoTt’s hands.) 

Smr Jonn: Abbott! 

Donexov: What is that? 

Assortt: A new kind of atom bomb. A 
midget bomb! (DonreKov and Sir 
JouNn look startled.) 

Monsen: I don’t believe it. You 
wouldn’t . .. 

GatsBy: Your day is over, Monsen. 

Assott: The lives of millions of inno- 
cent people are at stake. To save 
them, I am willing to blow up this 
island and everyone on it. 

Monsen: I'll stop you! (Rushes toward 
AssoTtr. GaTsBy springs on Mon- 
SEN and overpowers him. Sir JOHN 
comes to GatsBy’s aid. Together they 
force MonseEN into a chair.) 








GatsBy: Hold him! (Jerks some cord 
from his pocket and ties MONSEN’s 
wrists and ankles.) That disposes of 
Monsen, Abbott. 

Assott: The rest of you are all with 
me? 

Gatsby: I’m with you, Abbott. 

Donrxov: Also Donekov. 

Sir Joun: You can count on me too. 

Axsportt (Adjusts lever in his box, closes 
lid, and places the box on the table out 
of MonseEn’s reach): What about the 
rocket technicians? Can we count on 
them? 

Gatsspy: Monsen was ace-high with 
them once. But he dug his own grave, 
and now he’s in it. 

Monsen: All of us are in our graves. 
Atom bombs, American and Rus- 
sian, will start falling any day. 

AsbotTT: Something can and must be 
done to keep those bombs from fall- 
ing. On this island you have been out 
of touch with what ordinary men 
and women are thinking. You don’t 
know how much they dread another 
war. Russians, Americans, English- 
men — they’re all ready to make 
sacrifices to abolish war. They’re 
ripe for a new kind of crusade. A 
crusade to put the good of mankind 
first, and the short-run advantage of 
their own country second. We can be 
leaders in that crusade. 

Monsen (With great disgust): Bosh! 

GatsBy: Go on, Abbott. We’re with 
you. 

Axssott: We must start a ground swell 
for world cooperation that will sweep 
away all obstacles. 

Donexkov: But how? 

Axspott: We'll despatch rockets to all 
the cities you’ve marked for destruc- 


tion. But instead of atomic war- 
heads, our rockets will drop leaflets. 

Monsen: Donekov, Sir John, you must 
see the man’s cracked, a religious 
fanatic. (No one notices MONSEN’s 
outburst.) 

GatsBy: So your plan is to drop leaf- 
lets, Abbott. But what would they 
say? 

Assotr (Unstraps his brief case and 
places a pile of leaflets on the table): 
Here they are. (Passes one to each 
man. MONnsEN lets his fall to the floor 
and grinds it underfoot. GATSBY, 
Donekov, and Str JOHN read si- 
lently.) 

Bos (In control cellar. Clicks two levers 
and picks up phone): Jim, oven 8 this 
time for heating chart. (Pause) You 
don’t say! So that’s the latest from 
the radio cellar. Hold your hat, war’s 
coming! (Replaces receiver and makes 
an entry on his chart.) 

Donekov: This? Nobody would pay 
attention to it. 

Sir Jonn: The leaflet bears no signa- 
ture. 

Axssotr: Printed signatures would 
carry no weight, Sir John. We must 
sign in ink. All four of us. Donekov’s 
signature is well-known in _ the 
Kremlin, and the same things goes 
for yours at No. 10 Downing Street. 
And Gatsby, your signature and 
mine are known in Washington. 

Gatssy: With all of us signing, nobody 
can charge it’s a put-up job by 
Russia or by Uncle Sam either, that’s 
sure. 

Sir Joun (Looking at leaflet): An excel- 
lent idea, Abbott, to have one leaflet 
for all three countries. English on 
one side of the line and Russian on 
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the other. 

GatsBY (Reads aloud with conviction): 
The atomic arms race must be 
stopped. Enough bombs have been 
piled up to destroy all your cities. 
You must keep those bombs from 
being used. Bombs will never begin 
falling anywhere unless human 
beings start them on their course. 
(MonsEN glares. Str JOHN nods ap- 
provingly) Bombs will not fall unless 
your leaders in Washington, London, 
or Moscow give the order. Citizens 
of the atomic age, you must keep 
your leaders from issuing bombing 
orders. 

Monsen: What can you get out of this, 
any of you? What can Abbott offer 
you but a trial for treason? (No one 
pays attention.) 

Stmr Jonn (Chuckles as he looks at 
leaflet) : Imagine the three of us turn- 
ing up after two years, on a leaflet. 
A few of these falling, and the news 
will travel fast. Everyone will spread 
it. “The missing atomic scientists are 
safe, working for peace and world 
control.’”’ Go on, Gatsby. 

GatsBY (Reading): Men of good will, 
stop asking yourselves “What can 
one man do?” There are millions and 
millions like you, and together you 
can save the world. Act before bombs 
begin destroying your cities. Insist 
that your leaders put world peace 
first, and your own country second. 
Demand that they stop letting na- 
tional rivalry get in the way of a war- 
less world. Write your leaders, wire 
them, talk to them. Get your friends 
and neighbors busy too. Demand 
real world control to end the threat 
of the atom bomb, and world co- 


operation to abolish war. Bombard 
your leaders with letters and tele- 
grams, and they will listen. 

Sm Joun: Yes, they will listen if 
enough people act. Bombing orders 
will never be issued anywhere if the 
people make their voices heard. 

MonsEN (With rising desperation): If 
the people make their voices heard. 
But they won’t. They won’t take the 
trouble. Dictatorship is the only 
thing that can save the world, I tell 
you. Not leaflets! Nothing but dic- 
tatorship can save... 

Gatssy (Interrupting): Still playing 
that battered old record! 

Donexov (Reading): “World peace 
first . . . your own country second.” 
That way it must be. I am ready to 
sign these. Let us begin, yes? 

Gatssy: Yes, let’s get busy. 

Assott (Hands a stack of leaflets to 
Donekov, Str JoHN and GatTsBy, 
who seat themselves at desk and table) : 
Donekov, you sign first under the 
appeal to the Russians, and the three 
of us will sign underneath. Sir John, 
you sign first on yours for England. 
And Gatsby, you and I can sign 
first on the ones for the United 
States. 

Donexkov (After a pause during which 
all four men have been signing): Time 
won’t allow delay. 

Smr Joun: When do our rockets take 
off with these, Abbott. 

Axssotr: Tomorrow. At daybreak. 

GatsBy: Out from under. At last! 
(Monsen looks on contemptuously as 
the signing continues and curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 








Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Let George Do It 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
GrorGE TRENT, the big brother 
Lucy Trent, the little sister 
Amy TRENT, the mother 
Henry TRENT, the father 
Miss Brown, a reporter 
Mike Stone, a photographer 

Time: The present. The day before 
Washington’s birthday. 

Serrine: The Trent living room. 

At Rise: GrorGe, a typical American 
boy about sixteen years old is sitting at 
the desk with some sheets of paper be- 
fore him. He is writing furiously. 
Lucy, his small sister, aged eight, is 
on the sofa looking at a picture she 
has made with crayons. 

Lucy (Rising and running to GEORGE 
with her picture): George, do you 
want to see a picture I made at 
school? 

GeEorGE: Lucy, didn’t I ask you please 
not to interrupt me? I’m busy. 

Lucy: But why are you busy? We don’t 
have any school tomorrow so you 
can’t be doing homework. (There is 
a pause. GEORGE keeps on writing) 
You just keep writing and writing. 
Is it a love letter to your girl friend? 

Grorce: Oh, for gosh sakes! No, it is 
not a love letter to my girl friend. 
It’s a thesis. 

Lucy: What’s that? A thesis. 

Grorce: It’s a theme paper, and I 


should have turned it in yesterday. 
If I don’t get it in day after tomor- 
row, the teacher says maybe I can’t 
play basketball. 

Lucy (Losing interest): Oh — Look, 
George, don’t you want to see the 
picture I made — (MOTHER enters 
left carrying a plate of fancy cookies.) 

Mortuer: Why, Lucy, I thought you 
were out playing. I was just going to 
call you. 

Grorae: She’s been in here all along 
just so she could pester me. 

Lucy: I have not. 

Mortuer: Now, children. Here, I’ve 
made some fresh cookies. 

Lucy: Oh, goody. (Taking one) Look, 
George, they’re shaped like hatchets 
for Washington’s birthday! 

Mortuer (Offering plate): Have one, 
George. 

Grorce: No, thanks, Mom. I don’t 
think I could eat it. 

Moruer: Not eat one of my freshly 
baked cookies? Why, George, what’s 
the matter with you? 

Grorce: Nothing, Mom, but — 
(Moruer sets the plate of cookies 
down on small table and sits down on 
sofa. She takes up a bit of sewing.) 

Mortuer: Well, I do hope you’re hun- 
gry for supper. I baked cherry pies. 

GrorGE (Sounding a little sick): Ch- 
cherry pies? 
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MoTHER: Yes, dear, your favorite. 

GEoRGE (Vehemently): Cherry pie is 
not my favorite! 

Moruer: But it always was. 

Lucy (Dancing around) : Goody-goody- 
goody — cherry pie for Washington’s 
birthday. It’ll be just like a party. 
Look, Mom, I’ll bet you want to see 
the picture I made at school. (She 
shows it to her mother.) 

Moruer: Why, dear, it — it’s very 
nice. (Pointing) What’s that? 

Lucy: That’s George Washington, 
Mother. See, he’s cutting down the 
cherry tree with his little hatchet. 

YEORGE (Rising and pulling at his 
hair): Oh, for gosh sakes. If I have 
to hear one more silly thing about 
George Washington. To begin with, 
he never cut down a cherry tree. 

Lucy (She puts her picture down on 
table): He did too — and he couldn’t 
tell a lie. 

GrorGE: He couldn’t tell a lie, that’s 
all right, but he never cut down the 
cherry tree. That’s just a legend. 

Lucy: Is-it, Mother? 

Mortuer: Well, dear, most people say 
it is but it’s a nice legend and I don’t 
think it does any harm to celebrate 
with cherry pies and — 

1EORGE: Cherry pies! Mom, I’ve been 
trying for days to get some real facts 
about the man — to know what he 
was really like and I’m not even get- 
ting to first base. As far as I’m con- 
cerned I wish he’d never been born. 
(He sits down again.) 

Moruer: My goodn ss, dear, that’s no 
way to talk about the father of your 
country. 

Lucy: What does that mean? Father of 
our country? 
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Moruer: Why, it means — well, that 
maybe our country might not be 
here if it hadn’t been for Wash- 
ington. 

Lucy: Then I guess I wouldn’t be here 
either or any of us and here George 
says he wishes Washington had 
never been born. 

GrEorGE: Lucy, do you have to talk and 
talk — 

Lucy: But George — (She stops and 
then thoughtfully repeats name) 
George. Why, you’ve got the same 
name as Washington! I never 
thought of that before. Did you 
name George after Washington, 
Mother? 

Moruaer: No, dear, I named him after 
his grandfather. 

Lucy: Grandfather Trent? 

Moruer: No, Lucy, my father — 
Grandfather Whitcomb. 

GeEorGE (Rising again): Well, this is 
too much. If a fellow can’t even work 
in his own home without being inter- 
rupted over and over again — (He 
picks up his papers and pencil and 
starts out left.) 

Moruer (Rising and going to him): 
Now, George — for goodness sakes, 
dear, don’t get so excited. I take it 
you’re writing something about 
Washington, is that it? 

GrorGeE: Yes, Mom, a theme paper — 
and I’ve been on it for days. I was 
supposed to hand it in today and 
when I didn’t, the teacher said she’d 
speak to the principal about not let- 
ting me play basketball if I didn’t get 
it in day after tomorrow. 

Moruer: Dear me. 

GrorcGeE: You see, I’m usually late with 
my themes, I guess, and Miss Stacey 








is getting tired of it. But I have 
worked hard on this — I wanted it 
to be good, but it’s terrible, Mom. 

Moraer: Oh, now, it can’t be as bad 
as all that. 

Guorce: But it is. I haven’t got the 
feeling of Washington at all. I 
haven’t got in half the material I 
ought to have. 

Lucy: Did you put in about the cherry 
tree, George? 

Grorce: Lucy Trent, if you don’t — 

Moruer: Yes, Lucy, you mustn’t 
tease George. Son, I wish I could 
help you. Don’t you have enough in- 
formation, is that it? 

GerorcE (Putting papers on desk again 
and sitting down): I guess that’s it, 
Mom, but I’ve been to the library 
and — 

MorueEr: But George, I just thought— 
why, if you don’t have to hand the 
paper in until day after tomorrow, 
you can get all the information you 
want at the Washington’s Birthday 
celebration tomorrow. 

Grorce: How? 

MorHer: Why, dear, you’ve been 
reading about it. The Daily Star’s 
been having a campaign to find the 
man in town who knows the most 
about Washington. 

GrorGe: Oh, sure, Mom, but that’s 
just a newspaper publicity stunt. I 
don’t see how that would help me. 

Moruer: But George, the man they 
pick out is going to make a speech at 
Town Hall tomorrow night. Now, if 
you just go and listen to that — 

Gxorce: I probably wouldn’t learn a 
thing. Usually those speeches are 
just the same old stuff. 

Moruer: But dear, this man will be an 


authority. 

Lucy: What man? 

Mortuer: We don’t know yet, Lucy — 
the man the Star picks out. They’ve 
hunted and hunted to find the man 
who knows the most about Wash- 
ington. 

GrorcGe: Anyhow, Mom, I can’t wait 
to hear their old authority. I’ve got 
to get this finished before tomorrow 
night if I want to hand it in bright 
and early the next morning. 

Lucy (She takes another cookie): Have 
a hatchet cookie, George. Maybe 
that will inspire you. 

Grorce (Disgusted) : Ohhh — (FATHER 
enters right. He smiles at them all but 
looks tired.) 

Lucy (With a cry, running to him 
happily): Daddy — Daddy’s home! 

Fatuer (Hugging her): And mighty 
glad to be here. How is everyone? 

Grorce: Hello, Dad. (He turns back to 
his papers again.) 

Moruer (Going to FaTHer): Henry, 
you look tired. Did you have a hard 
day? 

Fatuer (Kissing her): I guess I did, 
Amy. Things were kind of hectic at 
the office, but just seeing you, my 
dear, makes me feel better. (He 
sinks down in the easy chair right and 
smiles again.) 

Moruer: Well, just the same, you’ve 
been working too hard. Can’t you 
take a holiday tomorrow? 

Fatuer: Holiday? But tomorrow isn’t 
a holiday. We had Thanksgiving and 
Christmas — 

Lucy (Sitting on the arm of FaTHER’s 
chair): It’s Washington’s Birthday, 
Daddy — that’s a holiday. 

Fatuer: For you it is, Lucy, and the 
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banks, but I ought to work. 

YEORGE (Getting up from desk and 
turning to Motruer): Mom, didn’t 
we used to have some old history 
books around somewhere? 

Moruer: Yes, George, but the book- 
cases got so full I finally took them 
all up to the attic. You can go up 
there — 

GroreGse: I think I will, Mom, just look 
them over anyhow. (He goes out left.) 

FatTHEeR: What’s George doing with 
history books? 

Lucy: He’s writing a thesis, Daddy, 
and — 

Moruer: Henry, I do think you could 
stay home tomorrow. There’s no 
reason why you can’t. 

FatTHEeR: Well, maybe I could. The 
idea of a rest sounds wonderful. 

Moruer: Of course. We could make it 
a real holiday and then go to the big 
Washington’s Birthday celebration 
in the evening. 

FaTHER: That’s right. They are having 
big doings tomorrow night, aren’t 
they? 

Moruer: Yes, and I’m kind of anxious 
to find out whom they’re going to 
select as the authority on Washing- 
ton. Where’s the newspaper, Henry? 
Didn’t you bring it in? 

FaTHER: For once I guess I was just too 
tired to look. 

Moruer: Well, that just shows — 
when you forget your paper — 

Lucy: I’ll get it, Mother. (She rises and 
runs out right.) 

MorueEr (Sitting down on sofa with her 
sewing): I can’t think of anyone in 
town we know who’s really an 
authority on Washington, can you, 
Henry? 
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FaTtuEr: I don’t know. How about old 
Pop Merrill? Isn’t he always telling 
about his great-grandfather fighting 
in the Revolutionary War and know- 
ing Washington? 

Moruer: But Henry, that doesn’t 
mean anything. Besides, if they let 
Pop make a speech, he’d never stop 
talking. (Lucy runs in with the news- 
paper.) 

Lucy (Handing paper to FatTuer): 
Here’s the paper, Daddy. It was 
right on the porch. 

Fatuer (Taking it): Thank you, my 
dear. 

Moruer: Look and see what they 
decided, Henry. The Star must have 
picked a man by now. 

FaTHER (Opening paper): Let’s see — 
yes, here it is. (Reading) “The Star 
picks its man. The man in Greenville 
who knows most about George 
Washington has been chosen at last. 
He is one of our leading citizens. Mr. 
Henry W. Tren thas been selected—” 
(He stops, realizing) Good gracious! 
(Jumping up still holding newspaper) 
Amy, that’s me! 

Lucy (Looking at paper): Why, that’s 
our name — right in the paper, 
Daddy. (Spelling it out) T-r-e-n-t- 
Trent. I never knew you were an 
authority on Washington, Daddy. 

Moruer: Henry, what on earth — 

FatuEr: I don’t know — I can’t be- 
lieve — why, I don’t know anything 
about George Washington! I never 
think of the man except when I 
can’t get in the bank on his birthday 
— there must be some mistake — 

Moruer: Let me see that paper. 
(Taking it and reading) Henry W. 
Trent of 620 Maple Avenue — 





(Looking up) That’s you, Henry — 
and why, here’s a picture. 

Lucy (Looking too): That’s not a pic- 
ture of Daddy. 

Fatuer: Let me see. Yes, it is. That’s 
a picture of me when I was a boy — 
what in the world — 

Moruer (Reading again): Henry W. 
Trent at the age of sixteen. Oh, 
Henry, you were sweet. You look 
just the way George does now. How 
does it happen I never saw this pic- 
ture? 

Fatuer: Amy, I don’t know and at a 
time like this I don’t care — and 
what’s that old picture doing in the 
paper anyhow? 

MorueEr: But here it tells — let’s see. 
(Reading) A picture of Mr. Trent as 
he looked when he won the state 
essay contest for his essay on George 
Washington. 

FaTuHEeR: Essay? Contest? 

Mortuer: Yes, Henry. 

FaTHER: Why, say, I did win an essay 
contest once and my subject was 
Washington. I’d forgotten all about 
it, it’s so long ago. 

Lucy: You must be smart, Daddy. 

Moruer: How does it happen I never 
heard about that essay? 

FatHer: Amy, it was years ago — be- 
fore I ever knew you. After all, it’s a 
long time since I was sixteen years 
old. And what that old essay has to 
do with my being chosen as an 
authority on George Washington — 
I still think it’s a mistake — 

MorueEr: No, Henry, it tells all about 
it right here. It seems they went 
over all the old files of the news- 
papers and because you’d won this 
contest, they decided you were the 


man. 

FatHer: But Amy, did you ever hear of 
anything so ridiculous? Just because 
& man writes an essay when he’s a 
boy — 

Moruer: Well, Henry, I guess they 
had to pick someone. 

FaTHER: But why did it have to be me? 
Well, I won’t do it, that’s all. (The 
phone rings and MorTHER goes to 
answer it) If that’s anything to do 
with this, say I’m not here. Say I’m 
sick — and that'll be the truth. I am 
beginning to feel sick. 

Moruer (Into phone): Hello? The 
Star Office? Oh, yes, yes, we — we do 
know about it. Indeed it is a great 
honor. Well — er — I’m sorry but 
Mr. Trent — well, he isn’t available 
just this minute. What’s that? Oh, 
dear me! I mean — all right, of 
course he’ll be here. Thank you. 
(She hangs up.) 

FaTuer: I won’t be here, Amy — not 
if it’s anything to do with this Wash- 
ington business — 

MorueEr: Now, Henry, for goodness 
sakes, calm down and stop pacing 
about. That was the newspaper office 
calling to tell you of the honor 
they’ve bestowed on you. You’re to 
make the speech at the celebration 
tomorrow night and they’re sending 
a reporter over right away to inter- 
view you. 

FaTHER: To — to interview me? 

MorueEr: To interview you on the sub- 
ject of Washington. 

FaTuHER (Pulling at his tie desperately): 
What’s that? 

Moruer: And stop pulling at your tie, 
dear. They’re sending a _photo- 
grapher, too, to take your picture. 
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Henry: Amy, | tell you I can’t go 
through with this — 

MorHeEerR: Nonsense, Henry, you’ve 
made speeches before at your men’s 
club. 

FaTHER: But not before the whole 
town and not on George Washington. 
I tell you, I don’t know anything 
about the man. 

MorueEr: Well, you wrote an essay on 
him. 

FatHer: Amy, I was a boy in school. 
Do you remember all the things you 
learned in school? Why, you’ve even 
forgotten how to do long division. 

Lucy (Getting her picture) : 1 know some- 
thing about Washington, Daddy. He 
cut down a cherry tree — only 
maybe he didn’t, Mother says. See, 
here he is with his little hatchet. 
This is Washington. I guess I don’t 
draw very well. Mother couldn’t tell 
him from the cherry tree. 

FaTuHER: Lucy, please — 

Lucy: And he couldn’t tell a lie. And 
he crossed the Delaware — 

MorueEer: Why, of course. You see, 
Henry, we'll help you — we’ll think 
of something. 

Lucy: And he was the father of his 
country — 

Moruer: And I just remembered. 
Wasn’t he first in peace, first in war 
and first in the hearts of his country- 
men? 

FaTuErR: Amy, please. Everyone knows 
that. 

Lucy (Innocently): But you didn’t, 
Daddy. 

Mortuer: Now, if you’ll just sit down 

and relax, Henry, so you won’t be 

nervous when the reporter and the 
photographer come. After they leave 


we can have a nice supper and then 
you can work on your speech. We’re 
having cherry pie for supper. 

FaTHER (Looking sick): Ch-cherry pie? 

Moruer: Yes, dear, that ought to cheer 
you up. You and George are both so 
fond of it. And why, I just thought— 
George is writing something too. 
Maybe you can work out something 
together. 

FatHerR: Amy, I don’t know what 
George has to do with this, but I tell 
you I won’t do it. I can’t! (The door- 
bell rings off right.) 

Moruer: My goodness, here they are, 
Henry. I’ll go — Ill bring them in. 
(She starts right.) 

FaTHeErR (Desperately): Amy, please — 
(But she goes on out.) 

Lucy: Daddy, you look as though you 
felt awful. 

FatTuer (Pacing about): I do, Lucy. 

Lucy (Passing him the plate of cookies) : 
Maybe you’re hungry. Have a 
cookie. 

Fatuer: A cookie? 

Lucy: Yes. Mother baked them for 
Washington’s Birthday. 

FATHER (He has been about to take one 
but at mention of Washington, he 
draws back): Er — no — thanks. 
(You hear MotTueEr’s voice off: “Well, 
do come in. Mr. Trent is waiting for 
you.” You hear a girl’s voice saying 
“Thanks,” etc. and then MOTHER 
ushers in Miss Brown, a girl re- 
porter, and Mixer Stone, a photog- 
rapher, carrying a camera of the 
flash bulb variety.) 

Moruer: Henry, dear — (FATHER 
turns and walks toward them des- 
perately) This is Miss Brown from 

The Star and Mr. — er — 








MrxkeE: I’m Mike Stone. How do you 
do, Mr. Trent. (FATHER shakes hands 
with MIK®R.) 

Miss Brown: 
photographer. 

FaTHER: Well, I’m very glad to know 
both of you. 

Miss Brown: And we’re surely happy 
to meet you, Mr. Trent. It isn’t 
every day we have a chance to meet 
an authority on George Washington. 

FatuEr: No, it — it isn’t, is it? 

Miss Brown: We do want to con- 
gratulate you on the honor and we’d 
like a statement or two, and some 
pictures. Maybe you’d better shoot 
him first, Mike. 

Fatuer: I wish you would — er — I 
mean — 

Mike: I think if you’ll just stand over 
there by the desk, Mr. Trent — it 
will make a nice shot. Now, this 
thing will flash — makes some people 
nervous — you’re not nervous, are 
you? (FaTHErR walks to desk and faces 
right. His hands are trembling.) 

FaTHER: No — no, I should say not. 

Miss Brown: Now, we'd like a digni- 
fied pose. If you'll just put one 
hand in your coat maybe — 

Moruer: Yes, dear, look like an 
authority. (She sits down on sofa 
nervously.) 

Miss Brown (Laughing): Well, that 
shouldn’t be hard — not for Mr. 
Trent. (Mixer takes one. The bulb 
flashes and he immediately unscrews 
it and replaces it with a fresh one.) 

Mixes: There! That cught to be good. 

Lucy: Goody, goody, Daddy’s having 
his picture taken! 

Mixer: Now, just one more, Mr. Trent. 
We want these for the front page. 


Mike is our best 
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(He takes another. The bulb flashes. 
At the flash FatHer jumps, then re- 
laxes and walks a little right. Miss 
Brown sits down in easy chair and 
prepares to write in her notebook.) 

Miss Brown: And we want a state- 
ment for the front page too — some 
of your ideas on Washington. Of 
course, most people will hear the 
speech but for those who don’t — 
well, we’d like to give them your 
slant. 

FaTHER: My — er — slant — yes, yes, 
indeed. Well — uh — Washington 
was a great man — the father of his 
country. We — eh — we all know 
he — er — crossed the Delaware — 
and there’s that legend about the 
cherry tree — (Miss Brown and 
Mrxe look a little blank) But of 
course that’s old stuff. 

Miss Brown (Smiling): Of course. 

Fatuer: We don’t want anything 
like that. 

Miss Brown (Smiling and agreeing): 
No, of course not. 

Fatuer (Repeating): No, of course not. 
(Desperately) Amy, where’s my pipe? 

Mortuer: Why, it’s in the desk, I think, 
dear. (To Miss Brown) Henry al- 
ways talks better with his pipe. 
(FatHer walks to desk and begins 
fumbling around desperately. There is 
a pause) Henry, can’t you find it? It 
should be right there. 

Fatser: Why — er — (In looking he 
has touched GrorGE’s papers on 
Washington. He is staring at them.) 

Mortuer (Nervously): Miss Brown’s 
waiting for your statement, Henry. 
Maybe J can find your pipe. (She 
starts to rise.) 

Fataer: No, no — never mind, Amy. 





(Still reading avidly) I’ve found 
something I needed a lot more than 
my pipe. I mean — I’m just looking 
at some notes here. 

Moruer: But Henry, what — 
(FatHEr is holding two of the sheets 
of paper in his hand now and turns.) 

Miss Brown: I know you must have 
lots of material on Washington, Mr. 
Trent. 

Fatuer: You want a different slant, of 
course, Miss Brown — well, I think 
I’ve found it. (Clearing his throat and 
reading from GEORGE’s paper) We’re 
all inclined to look up to our heroes, 
be they presidents or generals, and 
let them do the worrying about our 
great country. This is what I call the 
“Let George Do It” attitude. George 
Washington was our first great hero. 
But he wouldn’t want us to rest on 
his laurels. 

Miss Brown (Writing in her notebook) : 
Oh, isn’t that good? Such an unusual 
approach. 

Mire: Brings it right up to the present 
day — that’s what I like. (MorTHER 
is looking surprised but smiling a bit 
knowingly.) 

FaTHER (Going on. He is more at ease 
now and even warming to his subject. 
He looks at paper often): But we’re all 
inclined to rest on our heroes’ laurels. 
Washington was a great man but we 
can’t let George do it forever. 

Miss Brown: I love that let George do 
it. 

Moruer (Almost giggling): So do I. 

FaTHER (Giving MoTHER a look): Just 
because Washington founded our 
great country and helped to lay out 
a wise plan for it doesn’t mean we 
can relax and take no interest in our 


government today. Washington was 
a man as you and I. We all have the 
same potentialities to do as much for 
our country — not in the same way 
perhaps, but in our own small way— 

Mrz: This should really wake up the 
whole town! (Miss Brown is still 
writing.) 

Moruer: Yes indeed, it’s certainly 
waking me up. (FATHER gets another 
page from the desk.) 

FaTHER: Why, every step in Washing- 
ton’s great career exemplifies traits 
that we ourselves could follow — his 
fortitude at Valley Forge, his stick- 
to-itiveness, his ability to carry 
through once a plan was devised, and 
even when he retired to Mount 
Vernon, and here you'll notice a very 
human trait, one that we'll all find 
in our own characters, he hoped his 
work was done — he wanted to sit 
back and let someone else worry. 
How often we feel that way, but we 
can’t do it, not if our great country 
is to endure. Washington couldn’t do 
it. As he himself realized, we’ve all 
got to work and to continue to work 
— (It is the end of the page and 
FaTHER returns to the desk but there 
aren’t any more pages. He coughs.) 
Well — er — I’m sure that will give 
you an idea — 

Miss Brown: It certainly does. It’s 
wonderful, Mr. Trent, just wonder- 
ful. And the Star’s certainly for- 
tunate in picking a man like you. 
We were just lucky. 

Fatuer: So was I, Miss Brown, so was 
I! 

Mixer: And now I guess we’d better be 
running along, Mr. Trent. You’ll be 
seeing yourself on the front page. 





Miss Brown (Rising): Yes, and we'll 
be listening to your speech tomorrow 
night. 

Fatuer: Thanks for coming. 

Moruer (Rising, too): Yes, indeed. 

Miss Brown: Well, it was so nice to 
interview you, Mr. Trent. Goodbye. 

Moruer: I'll just show you to the door. 
(She goes out right with Miss BRowN 
and Mixer. You hear Miss Brown’s 
voice off: “Goodbye, Mrs. Trent,” etc.) 

Fatuer (Walking about): Phew-w-w! 
I’ll take one of those cookies now, 
Lucy. (Lucy passes him a cookie.) 

Mortuer (As she re-enters): Henry, I 
could hardly keep a straight face. 
There you stood reading George’s 
paper! 

Fatuer: George’s? I was? I didn’t 
know where it came from but I was 
wishing I could drop through the 
floor and then I saw these sheets of 
paper — and say, they’re wonderful! 
Did our son write this stuff? Mighty 
clever — that Let George Do It idea. 

Lucy: But you let George do it, Daddy. 

Moruer: Of course you did, Henry. 
(GrorGE enters left looking excited 
and holding several sheets of dusty 
looking paper, covered with writing.) 

Grorce: Hey, Mom, I was digging 
through some old papers and books 
up in the attic and I ran across the 
most wonderful stuff on Washington. 
I don’t know where it came from but 
I can sure use most of it. It’s grand 
material. 

FaTHEeR (Surprised — looking at 
papers): Why — why — my good- 
ness, that’s my old essay! 

Mortuer: What’s that? (Laughing) 
Well, like father, like son. So you’ve 
both been stealing each other’s stuff! 
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GEorGE: What do you mean, Mom? 

Moruer: Why dear, your father’s just 
been quoting from your paper. You 
see, he’s been selected as the author- 
ity on Washington. 

GerorGeE: Dad? 

Moruer: Yes, and a reporter came to 
interview him — 

GrorcGe: But why Dad? 

FaTuer: Because, son, long ago I won 
a prize on that old essay you’re hold- 
ing in your hand. 

Grorce: For gosh sakes! Well, it is 
good. 

FaTHER: Son, it can’t compare with 
your stuff! 

GrorGe: Well, there’re a lot of facts I 
could use. You see what the teacher 
really wants is a character study, and 
your dope on Washington’s char- 
acter is great stuff. 

Fatuer: Thank you. 

Grorce: Of course I’d develop it in my 
own words — 

Fatuer: You’re welcome to any ideas 
of mine, son. 

Grorce: The same to you, Dad. 

Fatuer: Son, I took your ideas with- 
out asking you — I was desperate. 
But I’m not going to use them in my 
speech tomorrow night without giv- 
ing you credit. I’m going to say even 
I’ve let George do it, that I’m using 
my son’s notes. 

Grorce: Dad, you don’t have to — 

Fatuer: Of course I will, and I’ll say 
that what we need in this country 
is the young viewpoint with its new 
ideas and enthusiasm. That’s what 
made Washington such a great man. 
He was always looking forward — 

GrorGe: Hey, Dad, that’s good. 

FaTHER: I'll also say my son has proved 












to me that our young people are 

thinking. They’re going to have to 

run this country in a few years or so 
and they’re not going to fali down on 
the job. They’re going to carry on as 

Washington would have wanted 

them to. 

Moruer: Why, your speech is going to 
be wonderful, Henry. My goodness, 
I didn’t realize the men of this family 
were so smart. 

FaTHER: We’ve got a smart son, Amy. 
I know that. 

George: Sure. I take after my father. 
Listen, Dad, why don’t we col- 
laborate? 

FaTHER: Collaborate? 
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Grorce: Of course — on your speech 
and my paper. After supper maybe 
we can help each other some more. 

Lucy: Supper? Aren’t we ever going to 
have it, Mother? I’m so hungry. 

Moruer: Of course, dear. I’ll see to it 
right away, and it’s too bad George 
and your father don’t want any 
cherry pie. 

GrorceE: But Mom, I do. 

Moruer (Smiling): Indeed? How 
about you, Henry? 

Fatuer: My dear, I cannot tell a lie. 

Be sure you give both George and me 

an extra large piece for inspiration. 


THE END 


scratching her head, perplexed) : 
My noble King! It does not seem 
The time of year for Halloween! 
Kine (Peevishly): 
Certainly not! Nor can you say 
It’s time again for your birthday. 
QUEEN (Standing up and pointing to his 
heart): 
I know it now! This is the time 
We honor good St. Valentine. 
Kine: 
Then have you made all preparation 
For such a wondrous celebration? 
QUEEN (Sadly): 
Alas, my dear! I do not know 
The days until you tell me so. 
Kine (Looking off): 
Be not upset! There is our Knave 
Approaching us. He’s smart — and 





brave. 
Quen (Shaking her head sadly, re- 
sumes her seat beside Kina): 
I can agree he’s very smart. 
But don’t you see? — He has no 
heart! 
Kine (As KNaveE approaches, carrying 
his bugle): 
I beg to contradict you, Queen. 
For look! His heart is readily seen. 
(Touches the KNAvVE’s heart.) 
Kwnave (Bowing): 
Your Majesties! My Queen! My 
King! 
Pray listen to this news I bring! 
Kine: 
What is it, Sire? You look so merry! 
QueEEN (Scowling, in an undertone): 
More like the cat with the canary! 
KNAVE: 
Now, listen to my proclamation! 
(Gives a few sour blasts on the bugle, 
then announces) 
There’s no red paper in the nation! 
QUEEN (Jumping up in alarm): 
The paper shortage is no myth! 
What can we make our greetings 
with? 
KnaveE (Grinning broadly): 
This year there’ll be no valentines! 
(With a look of disgust) 
No need to think up sickening 
rhymes. 
QUEEN (Pounding on the bench): It isn’t 
fair! What shall we do? 
Kine (Head in hands) : Poor little Rosy! 
Poor little Sue! 
QUEEN (Starting off): 
I'll go to them, and then explain 
Just what this Knave will soon pro- 
claim. 
Kine (Following QUEEN, 
KNAVE gravely) : 


turns to 


Proclaim your news! Your bugle 
blow! 

Let every one this sad news know! 

(They go off. All the SpapES come in, 

with wheelbarrows, rakes, hoes and 

shovels.) 

KnaveE (Shouting officiously): Stop! I 
tell you! Stop your work! 

FatHer Spape (Pushing his wheel- 
barrow) : 

We're Royal Gardeners! We can’t 
shirk! 

KNavE (Rudely): 

You'll listen to the proclamation 
The King decreed for all the nation. 
(Blows bugle.) 

2 Spor (Covering her ears): 

Oh Mummie! What an awful roar! 
It’s worse than hearing Daddy snore. 

Fatuer Spape: Sh! Sh! The Knave is 
going to speak! 

Mortuer Spape (Whispering): I only 
wish his voice were weak. 

Knave (Jumping up into wheelbarrow 
and waving his hands): 

Hear ye! Hear ye what I say! 
There'll be no valentines today! 

FaTuEer Spave: No valentines! Tell us 
the reason! 

Motuer SpapE (Whispering): It 
sounds to me like deadly treason. 

KNAVE (Gesturing wildly): 

There’s no red paper to be had! 
(Nodding savagely) 

Besides, the custom made me mad. 
(Jumps down from wheelbarrow and 
strides out.) 

FaTHER Spape (Sitting in wheelbarrow 
and beckoning to his wife and 
children) : 

We’ve had our shortages before! 
Butter — and meat — and things 
galore! 
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2 Spor (Coming to his knee): 
But valentines we’ve always had. 
(Begins to cry) 

O Daddy! I feel very sad. 

FATHER SPADE: 

There, there, my dears! Now stop 
your crying! 

(To wife) 

We'll think of something — without 
trying. 

MOTHER SPADE: 

Of course we will! Now let me see! 
Red Hearts— we'll need in quantity. 

FaTHER SpabDE (Starting off): 

I know you'll find a way to make 
them. 
Then I’ll be very glad to take them. 

2 Spor: 

We must make valentines for all, 
(Whispering) 
Even that Knave, so thin and tall. 

Moruer SPADE: 

The princesses, Rosy and Sue 

Will want some valentines from you! 
(The Spave children march in order 
across stage, led by 2 Spor, carrying 
their tools over their shoulders, heads 
bent in thought.) 

2 Spor (Stopping so suddenly that she 
backs into others): How would you 
like black valentines? 

ALL Spapes (Shaking their heads in 
unison) : 

There’d be no way to read the lines! 

MorTHER SPADE: 

Perhaps there would! Where would 
you get 
Black valentines, in place of red? 

2 Spor (Takes off her spade emblem with 

a flourish) : 

Right here! It’s easy as can be! 

(Tears off handle) 

Snip off the tail! — What do you see? 
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ALL SpapEs (Sitting down and taking off 
their emblems) : 
Now, could we color them instead 
Of black, a vivid, flaming red? 
(Take scissors out of pockets and snip 
off tails.) 
MOorHER SPADE: 
You children are so sweet and kind 
A plan to help comes to my mind. 
2 Spor: 
Oh, tell us quickly, Mother Spade! 
The time grows short! They must be 
made. 
MOorTHER SPADE: 
You have the hearts, all shiny black. 
I'll fetch my rouge, and be right 
back. (Ezits.) 
2 Spor: We’ll paint across the black 
with red. 
Jack Spape: I'll make up rhymes, out 
of my head. 
2 Spor: 
There really isn’t enough time 
To write on every valentine. 
Jack Spape (Holding his head in 
thought): 
There must be something we can do, 
To say — With love from me to you. 
2 Spor: 
I have it, Jack! You gather flowers 
From the greenhouse! They’re_ all 
ours. 
Borrow Daddy’s wheelbarrow! 
And pick the flowers from every row. 
Jack Spann (Skipping off): 
Roses are red. The violet’s blue! 
Honey is sweet! And so are you! 
(Exits.) 
2 Spor (Examining all the black hearts 
on the floor): 
Are they all ready for the red? 
So that we can go right ahead? 


ALL SPADES: 
All ready! Look! See mother coming! 
With her rouge pot,running,running! 
Moruer Spape (Skipping in, swinging 
a pail by the handle, passes from one 
to another, waiting while they dip into 
the pail and paint with their fingers): 
There is no brush! So dip your finger 
Into the rouge! — But do not linger! 
2 Sport (As she dips): 
But mother dear! There is no more! 
Can you buy fresh rouge at the store? 
MoruHeERr Spape (Sitting down on bench, 
shakes her head sadly): 
Alas! They’re out of my rouge, too! 
What can a gardener’s wife then do? 
2 Spor: 
Do not despair, but sit right there! 
And let the sunshine make you fair! 
Moruer Spape (Looking out): 
There comes your willing brother, 
Jack! 
He’s bringing all the flowers back. 
2 Spor: 
Let’s go and meet him at the gate. 
Our valentines must not be late! 
(They pick up the hearts, with red 
sides facing audience and skip out.) 
MorTHER SpaveE (Following them): 
I’ll make you some quick-drying 
paste. 
To glue your flowers on with haste. 
(As she goes out Rosre and Sup, the 
Heart Princesses enter, carrying a big 
cardboard box filled with valentines.) 
Sur (Wiping her eyes with a red, heart- 
shaped hankie) : 
This paper shortage makes me sad! 
New valentines cannot be had. 
Rosie (Setting the box on bench, begins 
to open it): 
It’s not for us I feel like sighing. 
Those poor Spade children will be 


crying. 
Sur (Picking out the valentines and ar- 
ranging them on bench): 
I’m glad we saved these from last 
year. 
(Holds one up) 
They’re clean and fresh! (Laughs 
lightly) And very dear. 
Rosie: 
Those children are nowhere around. 
(Looks from one entrance to another) 
Somehow they simply must be found. 
Sur: 
We'll ask the Knave to blow his 
horn. 
They’ll come, no matter how forlorn. 


Rost (Calls off): 
Come, Knave! Come, Knave of 
Hearts and blow. 
Announce what every one must know. 
KNnavE (Runs in, bows before girls): 
With pleasure, Princess Rose and 
Sue, 
Pray tell me what I am to do. 
Rosie: 
On your bugle blow a blast 
The gardener’s children must come 
fast. 
SuE: 
We saved some last year’s valen- 
tines — 
(Laughs) 
They have the dearest little rhymes. 
KnavE (Scowling, mounts the bench and 
blows his horn): 
Come, Spades! From number two to 
ten! 
(Under his breath) 
Old Valentines are back again! 
Jack SpapE (Comes running in with 
wheelbarrow full of valentines. Beside 
him and in back are all the other SPADE 





CHILDREN): 
We’re coming! And what a surprise 
For everyone! Now close your eyes! 
ROsIE: 
You close yours first, and all march 
by 
Without opening a single eye. 
(The Spaves leave their wheelbarrow, 
and march, hand in hand, past the 
bench and back again, while Rosie 
and Sur give them each a valentine.) 
ALL Spapes (Opening their eyes): 
Oh thank you, Princess Rose and 
Sue! 
Now, wait for our surprise for you! 
2 Spor (Leading the procession of SPADE 
CHILDREN, all carrying big red hearts 
decorated with huge paper flowers) : 
We come with flowers of every hue 
To bring our messages to you! 
(They pass by, surrounding the 
PRINCESSES with flower-covered val- 
entines. ) 
Rosie and Sur (Opening their eyes): 
Oh thank you! Thank you many 


times 
For all the fragrant valentines. 

Jack SpapeE (Lifting the largest valen- 
tine from the wheelbarrow and ap- 
proaching the KNAvE with it) : 

We saved our very best for you 
To send (Hesitates and gulps) our 
love from us to you! 

KNAVE (Quite overcome as he takes the 
valentine and sniffs it, then wipes his 
eyes): 

What lovely, lovely valentines, 

(Aside) With flowers in place of sick- 
ening rhymes! 

(Aloud) I'll blow my horn! You shout 
“Hooray!” 

There'll be no heart shortage today! 

(He blows three joyous blasts on his 
horn.) 

Spapes (Shouting): Hooray! Hooray! 
Hooray! Hooray! 

Knave (Announcing): There’ll be no 
heart shortage today! 


THE END 


Clever Peter* 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


Characters 
CLeveR Peter, a country bumpkin 
about nineteen 
Peter’s MoTHER 
LitTtLE OLp Man 
Two Tatu MEN IN BLUE 
Parutor Marp at the King’s palace 
Lapy-IN-WalITING to the Princess 
Tue Kine 


* Adapted from a story by Howard Pyle entitled 
“Clever Peter and the Two Bottles,” in Pepper and Salt. 


THE PRINCESS 

Two Tati MEN In Biack 
Boys AND GirRts of the town 
Te: A long time ago. 


ScENeE 1 
Settina: At a fork of the road leading 
totown. PETER, a_ simple-looking 
young fellow, enters carrying a basket 
of eggs. His cap is pushed back on his 
tousled head. He is whistling in a care- 





free manner. He goes to the stump and 
sits down on it, putting the basket on 
the ground beside him. Several chil- 
dren, boys and girls enter, talking and 
laughing. They see Peter and stop 
and stare at him, nudging each other 
and giggling. 

Ist Grru: Hello, Peter. 

Ist Boy: You mean, Clever Peter! 
Hello, Clever Peter! 

2np Boy: His mother thinks him 
clever, anyway. (The boys laugh.) 

Ist Boy: I said, hello, Clever Peter! 
Haven’t you ears in your head? 

Peter: Yes, and eyes, too, my little 
man. 

lst Boy: And what do you see, if 
you’re so smart? 

Peter: Four silly children. (The girls 
now laugh, but the boys look crest- 
fallen.) 

2np Girt: Where have you been, 
Peter, this fine spring day? 

Peter: I’m on my way to town, to do 
an errand for my mother. 

2np Girz: Tell us what the errand is, 
Peier. 

Peter: This morning, my mother said 
to me, “Peter, my dear clever Peter, 
thou art wise, though so young now; 
how shall we get money to pay our 
rent?” And I said to mother, “Sell 
the eggs the speckled hen has laid.” 
And mother said to me, “But when 
we have spent the money for them, 
what then?” 

Ist Girt: And what did you answer 
to that? 

Peter: I said, ‘Sell more eggs.” 

2np Boy: And what did your mother 
say to that? 

Peter: Mother said, “But when the 
speckled hen lays no more eggs, 
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what shall we do then?” And my 
answer to that was, ‘‘We shall see.” 

2np Boy: And did your mother say 
aught else, Peter? 

Peter: Aye, marry, she did! She said, 
“Now indeed my son Peter is wise.” 
Then she gave me this basket of eggs 
and said, “Take these to town and 
sell them this day at the market.” 

Ist Grr: It’s near midday, Peter! 
Haven’t you been to town yet? 

Peter: Not yet, for I stopped by a 
stream to watch the little silver fish 
play among the golden pebbles; then 
I lay down on the sweet green grass, 
watched the clouds; and I listened to 
a little brown bird in a tree, going 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

2nD Boy: He’s batty! 

ist Grr: Well, anyway, his mother 
loves him! 

2np Girt: She calls him Clever Peter! 
Fancy that! 

2nv Boy: But everybody else calls him 
a dull block. 

Peter: It isn’t what’s in your head 
that counts, so much as what’s in 
your heart. (The children run on past 
Peter and off, laughing and calling 
out: “Well, goodbye, slowpoke!”’ “May- 
be you'll get to town sometime today.” 
PETER pushes his hat back and scratches 
his head, slides down from the stump 
and sits on the ground with his back 
against it. He starts to whistle, hap- 
pily and lazily. Finally his eyes close, 
the whistling stops, and he dozes. Ina 
moment an odd-looking little man 
enters, looks about cautiously, then 
comes close to Peter and stands look- 
ing at him. After watching PETER a 
moment, he taps him on the head with 
his cane.) 





LittLE Otp Man: Tut, tut, tut! Are 
you such a sleepy-head, then? That 
didn’t earn you the name of Clever 
Peter — for if your eyes are shut, 
how can you see the good things of 
life? (PeTerR has opened his eyes and is 
staring at the LirTLe O_p Man.) 

PETER (Rising and taking off his cap 
respectfully): Good day to you, sir. 

LitrEe Outp Man: Good day, Peter. 
Will you strike a bargain with me for 
your eggs? 

Peter: What will you give me for 
them? (Tue Litrte OLtp Man takes 
a small black bottle from his pocket.) 

LitTLE OLp Man: I will give you this. 
(Peter takes the bottle and looks it 
over carefully.) 

Peter: It is a pretty little, good little, 
sweet little bottle, but it is not worth 
as much as my basket of eggs. 

LitTtLE Otp Man: Now you are not 
talking like the wise Peter. You 
should never judge by the outside of 
things. What would you like to have? 

Peter: A fine new suit of clothes for 
myself and a silk dress for my 
mother. 

LitrLE Otp Man: Nothing easier. (He 
rubs the bottle with his right hand) 
When the cork goes pop, pop, pop, 
two tall men will hop, hop, hop. (He 
takes the cork out. At once two tall 
fellows appear. They bow energetically 
before the LitTLe OLD Man.) 

Ist Man: What do you wish, sir? 

2nD Man: Your orders, sir. 

Litre OLp Man: Bring a fine new suit 
for Peter and a silk dress for Peter’s 
mother. (The Two Tatu MEN dis- 
appear but are back again in a jiffy, 
one carrying a velvet suit and a hat 
witha plume for Petar, the other, a silk 


dress and a bonnet with ribbons and 
flowers for his mother.) Put them 
down on the stump. (They obey, as 
PETER stares in wonder. The LITTLE 
Oup Man corks up the bottle, and the 
Two Tatu MEN quickly leave.) 

Prter: Yes, I will give you my basket 
of eggs for the little black bottle. 

LitrLe Outp Man: Keep the bottle 
safe, for if it should get out of your 
possession, then all it has brought 
you will disappear. 

Peter: I will keep it safe — never fear. 
(They make the exchange, take their 
caps off and bow to each other, and 
then the LirrLe Otp MAN goes off 
left. PeTER examines the new clothes 
with satisfaction, looks at the bottle 
again.) When the cork goes pop, 
pop, pop, two tall men will hop, 
hop, hop. (The Two MEN come in at 
once and bow to PETER.) 

Tue MEN (Together): Your orders, sir! 

Peter (Entranced): Something to take 
home for dinner. (The Two MEN run 
off and are back again in a moment, 
carrying baskets filled with bread, 
vegetables, fruit, a cheese, etc. The 
MEN put the baskets down by PETER, 
then stand waiting to be dismissed. 
Peter puts the cork back into the 
bottle, and the MEN run off. PETER 
pats the bottle lovingly and puts it in 
his pocket. As he is trying to gather up 
all the clothes from the stump, his 
mother enters.) 

Preter’s Motuer: Wherever have you 
been, Peter, my boy? I’ve been wait- 
ing for you to come with the egg 
money, so’s I could buy the victuals 
we need. There’s not a thing in the 
house for dinner. Well, speak up, my 
wise Peter. What deep thoughts are 








in my clever boy’s head? Did you sell 

the eggs? (Perer has turned with his 

back to the stump, and his mother does 
not notice the fine clothes.) 

Pretrer: Yes, Mother, I sold the eggs. 
Peter’s Motuer: And how much did 
you get for them, my little duck? 
Peter: I got this bottle, Mother. (He 
takes the botile from his pocket and 

holds it out for her to see.) 

Perer’s Moruer: A bottle! Then 
truly I’m almost of the same mind as 
the village folk who call thee a dull 
block. 

Peter: Never judge by the outside of 
things. Already the bottle has 
brought us two baskets of victuals 
and all these fine new clothes. 

Peter’s Motuer: What? What did you 
say, Peter? From a bottle? Whatever 
can you mean? 

Peter: Let us go home, Mother, and I 
will show thee what I mean. We 
shall have a grand new house, I 
promise you, and horses and car- 
riages, and shall dress in silks and 
satins, and have our purses full of 
gold. There’s nothing we cannot 
have, Mother, as long as I have this 
little black bottle. (They go off, after 
gathering up, with some difficulty, all 
the new clothes and the baskets of food.) 


CURTAIN 
* * . 
ScENE 2 

Sertine: The King’s Parlor. 

At Rise: There is no one in the room. 
After a moment there is a knock at the 
outside door, which is repeated with 
more determination. The PaRLor 
Maip enters and opens the outside 
door. At the door stand Peter and his 





Moruer. They wear their grand new 
clothes. Peter takes off his hat. 

Perer (With quite an air): Is the King 
at home, my dear? 

Map (Curtsying): Yes, the King is at 
home. Won’t you come in and sit 
down? (Peter and his MorTHer 
enter.) 

Preter’s Moruer: I hope we won’t dis- 
turb the King by this early call? 

Mann: It is rather early in the morning, 
ma’am. The King is still in his dress- 
ing gown and slippers. But I’m sure 
he won’t mind if you don’t. 

Peter (Sagely): Never judge by ap- 
pearances, my dear. 

Map (Very respectfully): Oh, no, sir! 

Prerer’s Moruer: Be so good as to tell 
the King we are here. 

Marp: Please, what name shall I say? 

Prerer: Peter Higgins and his mother. 
(The Mat curtsies and goes off) I 
hope the King will take kindly to my 
request. 

Preter’s Mortuer: My Peter is as good 
as anybody; and surely you can offer 
as much as any prince or lord, now 
that you have the bottle. 

Peter: That is true. Princess Marilyn 
is very pretty! I saw her but last 
week as she drove through the town 
in her golden carriage. (The Kine 
enters. Peter and his Moruer have 
risen and now they bow low.) 

Kine: Good morning to ye both. Sit 
down, pray, and make yourselves 
comfortable. (They sit down again 
and the KinG sits, too) And what do 
you want, Lord Peter? (Peter is 
temporarily bowled over by the title.) 

Peter: I want to marry your daughter. 

Kine: What is that you say? 

Peter (More firmly): I want to marry 
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your daughter. 

Kine: Hum — m-m! 

PeTer’s Moruer: A right good lad my 
Peter is, and wise, too, your majesty. 
The Princess could do worse. 

Kinc: Hum-m-m! 

Peter: I can provide well for her — 
and I love her truly. 

Kine: No one can marry my daughter 
unless he can first bring her a 
basketful of diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, and all manner of precious 
stones. 

Peter: Is that all? Nothing is easier! 
I'll be right back. (PETER goes out.) 
PEeTER’s Moruer: By this request I see 
you think to be rid of my Peter. But 

wait and see. 

Kine: Where, pray, would your son 
acquire a basketful of precious 
stones — and that at a moment’s 
notice? (Peter reenters, carrying a 
basket with a napkin over it.) 

Peter: Here, sir. (He hands the basket 
to the Kina, who takes the napkin off, 
revealing a glistening mass of jewelry 
and precious stones.) 

Kinc: Upon my word! Your mother 
was right. You must be a very 
wealthy prince. 

Peter: Now can I marry your daugh- 
ter? 

Kine: I promised Princess Marilyn’s 
mother that no man should marry 
her unless he could bring her a pair 
of slippers of pure gold, ornamented 
with flowers of rubies and sapphires. 
She wears size two and a half, triple 
A. 

Peter: Nothing easier. (PETER goes 
out. The Kina strides about with his 
hands behind his back.) 

Kine: Truly, he cannot bring these at 
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once, for such slippers would need to 
be made to order. 

PretTer’s Mortuer: You don’t know my 
Peter — or what magic thing he has 
in his possession. 

Kina: What’s that you say? Magic, did 
you say? (Peter returns and hands a 
pair of small gold slippers, orna- 
mented with jewels, to the Kina, who 
is flabbergasted.) 

Peter: Now can I marry your daugh- 
ter? 

Kine: Hum-m-m! Truly these gifts are 
rich and beautiful beyond compare. 
But can you furnish plain, everyday 
things as well? 

Peter: What would you like to have? 
Just say the word. 

Kine: The Princess’ Lady-in-Waiting 
has told me that our supply of towels 
is running low. Can you furnish the 
Palace with a new supply? Only the 
best, mind you! 

Peter: Nothing easier! Call the Maid 
to help bring them in. (PETER goes 
out.) 

Kina: Marry, if he can bring towels, I 
can think of no other test or excuse. 

Preter’s Moruer: Peter can get any- 
thing he asks for! Why, a week ago 
we were just plain poor folk, going to 
market with our eggs in order to keep 
a roof over our heads and buy vic- 
tuals enough to keep life within us. 

Kine (Very curious): And then what 
happened? 

Prerer’s Moruer (Garrulous): Then 
Peter met the Little Man, who gave 
him the magic — (She stops, remem- 
bering, and claps her hand over her 
mouth.) 

Kina: Yes, yes! Gave him the magic — 
what? 





Peter’s Moruer: Never mind what! 
(PETER reenters, carrying an armful 
of neatly folded towels of various kinds 
and sizes. He lays them on a table.) 

Peter: There are more outside on the 
doorsill. 

Kine (Ringing small bell for Mar): 
Truly, this is marvellous! (Marp 
enters and curtsies) Go outside with 
Lord Peter and fetch in our new 
towels. 

Maip (Ecstatically): Towels? New 
towels, did you say? 

Prerer: Come with me, my dear. (He 
and the Map go out and in a moment 
return, carrying more towels. They 
put them down.) 

Peter: And now I should like to marry 
your daughter, if you please. 

Kine: Yes, you may marry the 
Princess. (To Mam) Go summon 
Princess Marilyn; then tell Cook to 
prepare lunch for two extra persons. 
(Marp curtsies and goes out, pop- 
eyed with curiosity) You will lunch 
with us, of course? 

Peter’s Morner: Yes, and thank ye 
kindly. 

Peter: Aye, that we will. 

Peter’s Moruer: To think! My Peter 
to marry a Princess! Who would 
have thought, a fortnight ago, such a 
thing could happen? That was a 
lucky day, Peter, when you traded 
the basket of eggs. 

Kin: Pray, what did you get for your 
basket of eggs? (But at this point the 
Princess enters from right, accom- 
panied by her Lapy-tn-WAITING. 
She curtsies to the Kina, then sleps 
aside, upstage. The Princess bows 
her head slightly to her father.) 

Princess: You called for me, Father? 








— Oh, we have guests! 

Kina: Marilyn, my dear, this is Peter 
— the last name? 

Prerer: Higgins, your majesty. 

Kine: Peter Higgins, and Dame Hig- 
gins, his mother. (PETER and his 
MorTuer bow. The Princess in- 
clines her head graciously.) 

Princess: I am pleased to meet you. 

Peter: May I kiss your hand, my 
affianced bride? 

Princess: Your — what? 

KrnG (Quickly): My dear, I have given 
Lord Peter permission to marry you. 

Princess: But, Father, I thought to 
marry a — a — someone more — 
more — (Jo Lapy-tn-WaITING) 
Didn’t I, Gretta? (Lapy-1n-WalrTING 
looks PETER over and suppresses a 
giggle.) 

Lapy-1In-WalTinc: By my  troth, 
Marilyn, indeed you did! Someone— 
more — more — well, someone not 
so — so — 

Kine: Yes, I understand, my dear. 
(Significantly) But Lord Peter has 
great wealth and remarkable pow- 
ers! See, he has brought you this 
basket of jewels. 

Princess (Pleased): Oh! 

Kina: And these gold slippers — just 
the right size. 

Princess (Delighted): Oh! 

Kina: And a supply of new towels. 

Princess (Ecstatic): Oh, oh, oh! 

Peter: Now will you marry me?You 
are the prettiest girl I ever saw. (The 
Princess looks down coyly, but holds 
out her hand to Peter, who kisses it 
with a flourish.) 

Kine (To Peter): And now, perhaps, 
you will tell us what magic power you 
own, to procure all these things at a 
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moment’s notice. 

Peter: A secret must be kept, else it is 
no longer a secret. 

Kine: But the Princess cannot bear 
secrets, can you, Marilyn? 

Princess: Oh, no! (Prettily) Tell me 
your secret, Peter, please do. 

Peter: That I cannot, my dear. 

Princess (Pouting): Not even to me — 
your bride-to-be? 

Perer (Flustered indeed): How can I 
refuse? What say you, Mother? 

Princess (Stamping her litile foot): I 
won’t marry a man who has to ask 
his mother everything. Nor one who 
keeps secrets from me. 

Peter’s Morner: Better give in, 
Peter. I’m sure they will never tell 
a soul. 

Peter: Very well, then. (He takes the 
bottle from his pocket and shows it to 
the Princess and the Kina, who in- 
spect it with interest.) 

Princess: What has an old bottle to do 
with it? 

Peter: Ah! This is no ordinary bottle, 
I’ll have you know. (The Marp re- 
enters.) 

Main: Luncheon is served. 

KinG: But we’re just about to hear a 
very interesting story. 

Peter: I'll tell it while we eat. 

Kine: Good! Good! (To Marp) Tell 
the Mistress of the Bedchamber to 
prepare two guest rooms for tonight. 
Peter and his mother must not make 
journey home before tomorrow. The 
rose room for the good Dame, and 
the green room for Peter. (The Marp 
curtsies and goes out.) 

Princess: Come Father — and (bash- 
fully) Peter. Let us go to lunch. 

(PETER offers his arm to the PRINCESS, 


and the Kina gallantly offers his to 

PETER’s MOTHER.) 

Kina: Will you come into the dining- 
room, Dame? (Winking broadly) 
Shall we precede the young couple? 
Mayhap they have a few tender 
nothings to say to each other. 

Prerer’s Moruer (Taking the Ki1na’s 
arm): ’Twill not be a nothing if my 
Peter says it, for he is very wise as 
well as being a handsome lad. 

Kine: And my Marilyn is witty as well 
as beautiful. (They go out. As they 
pass the LaDY-IN-WalItTING, the Kine 
motions her to follow. She does so. 
When they are off, Peter tries 
clumsily to kiss the Princess, but she 
evades him.) 

Princess: This evening, Peter, you 
may kiss me, I promise you. Now 
about the bottle — You were say- 
ing — 

Peter: I was saying that I was on my 
way to the market to sell a basket of 
eggs, and I fell asleep in the warm 
sunshine, and suddenly someone 
tapped me with a cane, and it was a 
queer Little Old Man. 

Princess (Hagerly): And then? 

Peter: I shall tell the story over the 
lunch table, my dear. (He again 
offers his arm. She takes it, and they 
go out, the Princess smiling and 
Peter looking triumphant.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 
Settine: Ai the fork of the road, next 
day. 
AT Rise: Peter and his MOTHER en- 
ter, walking dejectedly. They wear the 





countrified clothing in which we first 
saw them. They come to the stump and 
the Dame sits down, with a long sigh, 
putting a basket she is carrying down 
beside her. PETER sits on the ground 
near her, looking up at the trees and 
the sky. 

Peter’s Moruer: Whatever are we to 
do now, Peter? 

Peter: Do as the little birds do and 
trust the good Heaven. 

Peter’s Moruer: If only you hadn’t 
told them about the bottle. 

Peter: But the pretty little Princess 
begged so hard. 

Peter’s Mortuer: Don’t be a dull 
block! She’s spoiled. When she is 
your wife, you mustn’t give in to her. 
Don’t tell her everything you know. 

Peter: You are forgetting, Mother. I 
am not to marry the Princess now. 

PreTer’s Mortuer: That’s true! We are 
not to live in the Palace now! If only 
you hadn’t — 

Peter (Interrupting): Shown them the 
bottle! Then they would never have 
stolen it from me. 

Peter’s Moruer: As you slept peace- 
fully and innocently in that great 
fine bed in the green bedroom! 

Peter: Alas, yes! I mean, alas, no! 
Which do I mean? 

Peter’s Motuer: Mayhap they asked 
us to spend the night at the Palace 
just for the one purpose of stealing 
the magic bottle. 

Peter: I never thought of that. 

Peter’s Moruer: And the terrible 
shame at breakfast this morning. 
Oh, oh, oh! Shall I ever forget it? 
When they asked you to get some 
fresh butter for breakfast because 
they were all out — 


Peter: And I took the bottle the King 
had put in place of mine, and rubbed 
it — 

PeTer’s Moruer: And nothing hap- 
pened! Nothing whatever! 

Peter: Because it wasn’t the magic 
bottle at all! How the King did call 
me hard names then — 

PeTer’s Moruer: And had us turned 
out of the house! 

Peter: And refused to let me marry 
the Princess, after all. 

PrTer’s Moruer: And our fine clothes 
disappeared, and we found ourselves 
in these old things again! Oh, oh, oh! 

Peter: And then our carriages and 
horses vanished and we had to walk 
home! 

PetTer’s Moruer: This is a sad, sor- 
rowful day, I’ll be bound. 

Peter: At least the King can’t use the 
magic bottle himself, for he doesn’t 
know the rhyme. I didn’t tell them 
that. The Two Men in Blue will 
never come to do his bidding, as they 
came to me. 

Peter’s Moruer: That’s some com- 
fort. 

Peter: Yes — but now we are right 
back where we started. Oh, well! 
Take the good with the bad, I say. 
Tis a fair, fine day, I’ll be bound, 
riches or no riches. (His MOTHER sits 
mournfully then picks up the basket.) 

Peter’s Moruer: Here, Peter, is 
another basket of eggs. I found them 
in the henhouse. Take them to 
market and sell them, for we have 
not a penny to buy victuals. 

Peter: Very well, Mother. 

Prerer’s Moruer: And I’ll go put our 
former humble home to rights. (The 
MorHER goes off. PETER has taken 
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the basket of eggs and now starts off 
left, but is met by the Little Old Man, 
who stops him.) 


LitTLE Otp Man: Will you strike a 
bargain for your basket of eggs? 


PETER (Overjoyed): Yes, I will strike a 
bargain, and gladly. (The Litriz 
Otp Man takes out a black bottle, 
like the other one.) 


LitrLe OLp Man: Two men are in this 
bottle. When they have done all you 
want them to do, say, ‘““No, no no! 
Back you go! Work well done, Rest 
has won.” (PETER repeats the rhyme, 
and then they solemnly make the ex- 
change, shake hands, and bow to each 
other. The Littue Oud MAN goes off 
left.) 

Peter: First of all, I’ll get me another 
suit of fine clothes. (He rubs the 
bottle. At once, Two Tati MEN ap- 
pear. They are ugly and disagreeable 
looking. They set upon PETER and 
give him a good thrashing, so that he 
hops and skips and runs about, trying 
to get away from them. Loudly) No, 
no, no! Back you go! Work well done, 
Rest has won. (The Two MEN in 
Buack at once run back from the 
place they came from. PETER sits 
down on stump, rubbing his legs and 
shoulders. He studies the boitle, gets an 
idea, rises) Mother, Mother! Get 
yourself ready! We are going to pay 
another visit to the King! (He 
ponders a moment, then with relish) 
Aye! Another visit to the King! (He 
runs off, murmuring the new rhyme as 
he goes.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * 
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ScENE 4 

Sertine: The Kina’s Parlor. 

At Rise: The Marp is dusting the room 
and singing merrily as she does so. 
She wears the same dress but now a 
large apron nearly covers it. The 
Princess and her Lapy-In-WaITING 
enter, and the Main curtsies but con- 
tinues to hum to herself. 

PRINCESS: Pray go somewhere else 
with your dusting — and your sing- 
ing! 

Maip (Cheerfully): Certainly, your 
Highness. (She goes off right, begin- 
ning to sing again as she goes out. 
The Princess and her Lapy-«n- 
WalrTING seat themselves and take bits 
of embroidery from their pockets.) 

Princess (After the Marn’s singing has 
ceased): You know, Gretta, he had a 
right pretty wit, when you come to 
think of it. And do you not think he 
wore his fine attire with quite an air? 

Lapy-tn-Wartine: Aye, with quite an 
air. (Giggling) But he certainly cut a 
sorry figure next morning when he 
appeared in the clothes of a country 
bumpkin. Was it a joke, Marilyn, to 
make you laugh? 

Princess: I am at a loss to explain to 
you, Gretta, exactly what happened, 
for I don’t know myself. Except 
that — well, I very much fear that 
Father played him a scurvy trick. 

LapyY-IN-WaITinG: You mean, about 
that funny. old bottle that the King 
took from Peter’s pocket after he 
was abed and asleep? 

Princess: That is what I refer to. 

Lapy-In-WalTinG: I should say it was 
rather — er — discourteous to drive 
the poor fellow out of the house, and 
his mother with him. 





Princess: Alas, yes. But you can’t do 
anything with Father. (After a mo- 
ment’s silence) I cannot forget the way 
he said, ‘You are the prettiest girl I 
ever saw.” 

Lapy-In-WaitinG (Bursting out laugh- 
ing): When the King asked him to 
get us some butter for breakfast, and 
he rubbed and rubbed that old bottle 
the King had put in place of the real 
one, and nothing happened, I was in 
a fair way to choke with laughter. 

Princess: Not such a laughing matter, 
when all the fine presents he gave me 
disappeared — even the towels. 
And we are so low on towels! (The 
KING enters from left, dressed as be- 
fore. He has the black bottle and he 
is rubbing it and turning it and in- 
specting it.) 

Kinc: Now Peter said that all he did 
was rub the bottle, and two tall men 
came out and did his bidding. (He 
walks across the room.) 

Princess: There’s no use trying any 
more, Father. 

Kine (Startled): Why, upon my soul! I 
didn’t know anyone was in here. 
Why don’t you stay in your part of 
the house, Marilyn, you and your 
Lady-in-Waiting, and not be scaring 
me out of my wits? (The Lapy-In- 
Wartina hides a smile behind her 
embroidery frame.) 

Princess: Because I choose to sit in 
this room — for ’twas in here I met 
Lord Peter. Such a fine figure of a 
man! And so gallant! And so wise 
and clever! 

Kina: I thought him very plain, if you 
must know. 

Princess: Never judge by the outside 
of things — that’s what he said. You 


told me I should marry him — and I 
let myself get to like him very, very 
much. 

Kine: Because of the presents, my 
dear? 

Princess (Sniffling) : At first because of 
the gifts, then for his own dear, wise, 
sweet self. And now I’ll never see 
him again. If you had only let well 
enough alone, Father! (She begins to 
cry into her embroidery, and GrEeTTa 
goes over to comfort her.) 

Kine: Oh, come now — no tears, I 
pray. I don’t want you to get mar- 
ried. But of course if Peter would 
come back and show me how to work 
this bottle, I might give my consent 
to your marrying him. (There is a 
loud, authoritative knock on the door. 
All three look toward the door, in- 
quiringly. The knock 1s repeated, 
louder than before.) 

Lapy-1n-WaitinG: I wonder who that 
can be, this time of morning? (At 
that moment, the Maip hurries in, 
tying on a little apron in place of the 
big one. She opens the outer door. 
There stand Peter and hisMoOTHER. 
Peter has in his hand the new black 
bottle the LatrLe O_p MAN has given 
him.) 

Peter (Cheerfully): A very good morn- 
ing to ye. 

Preter’s Moruer: A very good morn- 
ing to all here. (The Princess perks 
up and rearranges her hair. The Kine 
observes that his visitors wear their old 
clothes and is not much impressed.) 

KinG: What? Are you back again? 

Peter: Yes, I am back again. 

Kine: What do you want this time? 

Peter: I want to marry the Princess. 

Kina: And have you brought anything 





this time? 

PeTER: I have brought another bottle. 

KinG (Rubbing his hands with pleas- 
ure): Come right in! Come in, good 
Dame! (To Princess) Did you hear 
that, my dear? Lord Peter has 
brought another bottle with him. 
(PETER and his MOTHER come in.) 

Peter: Good morning, Princess Mari- 
lyn. 

Princess: Good morning, Peter. 

Kine: About this bottle you have 
brought. Will you let me see it? 
(PETER holds up the bottle for him to 
see.) Ah-ha! 

Peter: Perhaps you would like to take 
the cork out? 
Kina: Indeed, yes! Truly, it is a pretty 
little bottle. What do I do, Peter? 
Peter (Handing the Kine the bottle): 
Rub it on both sides, take the cork 
out, and you will get a surprise. 
(The Kune does as told. At once the 
Two Tati MEN In B1iack rush in 
and begin to beat the Kina, the Prin- 
cess, the Lapy-IN-WAITING, and the 
Marp. Their sticks are busy and the 
victims run about the room trying to 
escape. The K1nq’s crown falls off and 
he loses one of his slippers. PETER and 
his MoTHER look on with satisfaction.) 

Princess: Oh, oh, oh! Peter, I thought 
you loved me. How can you treat 
me so? 

Peter: "Tis not I doing it, but the Two 
Tall Men. 

Kina: Peter! Lord Peter! Cork up your 
men again! 

Peter: Will you give me back the 
bottle you took from me? 

Kine: Yes, yes! (The Kine manages to 
hand both bottles back to PETER.) 

Princess: Peter! Stop them! I’m get- 


ting welts all over me. 

Perer: Will you marry me? 

Princess: Of course I will, Peter. 

PETER (Calling out loudly): No, no, no! 
Back you go! Work well done, Rest 
has won. (The Two MEN run out at 
once. The Kine, the Princess, the 
Lapy-In-WalITING, and the Marp all 
exclaim with relief. All subside in 
chairs, exhausted.) 

Princess (Looking at Peter with new 
admiration): Oh, Peter, you’re won- 
derful. 

Peter (7'0 Matp, very authoritatively) : 
Go fetch the minister at once. 

Kine: Yes, yes, at once. We want 
Peter in the family. 

Princess (Coyly): Oh, Peter! At once? 

Preter’s Motuer (70 Marp): And you 
might as well tell the Cook to pre- 
pare a wedding feast. (The Marp 
curtsies to one, then to another, in a 
dither.) 

Marp: Yes, your Highness! Yes, Lord 
Peter! Yes, Peter’s Mother! (The 
Malp goes off left.) 

Peter (7'o Lapy-tn-WaiTina): And 
do you make the Princess ready for 
the wedding. — But wait a moment. 
(He rubs the botile he has just got back 
from the Kina and repeats the rhyme: 
“When the cork goes pop, pop, pop, 
Two Tall Men will hop, hop, hop.” 
He then takes the cork out. The Two 
TatL MEN in BuivE instantly make 
their appearance.) 

Two MEN IN Buus: Your orders, sir. 

Peter: The finest wedding dress in all 
the realm for my bride! Go with 
them, Gretta, and take the dress to 
the Princess’ room. (Jo MEN) And 
see that proper apparel is made 
ready for me and my mother. And 





one thing more. I’d like those gold 
slippers back again, and the basket 
of jewels. 

Princess: And, oh, Peter! The towels, 
too? The Palace is awfully short on 
towels. 

Peter: And the towels! Deliver those 
at the rear entrance. 

Kine: They might as well take the 
clothes for you and your mother to 
the guest rooms. No use your going 
all the way home before the wedding. 
(The Two MEN go off, followed by the 
Lapy-IN-WAITING. PETER goes to the 
Princess and takes her hand. PETER’s 
Moruer picks up the KinG’s crown 
from the floor and takes it to him.) 

Peter’s Mortuer: Here’s your crown, 
your Highness. (He takes it and puts 
it on, but can’t get it straight. The 
Dame straightens it for him.) 

Kina: Thank ye kindly, Dame. 

Peter’s Moruer: ’Tis plain to be seen 
that you need someone to look after 
you — now that the Princess will 
have a husband to look after. 

King (Plainly impressed with the idea) : 
Hum-m-m! (He looks at the Dame 
with new appraisal) Mayhap! May- 
hap! 

Princess: Oh, Peter, you are so sweet 
to me. How happy we are going to 
be. 

Peter (Very firm and husband-like) : 
Of course we shall. But you must 
understand distinctly, my dear, that 
these two botiles are to remain in my 
possession. You must never touch 
them under any circumstances. A 
meddling wife doth make for strife. 

Princess (Very meek and liking it): 
I give you my word, Peter. Truly, 
you are to be Lord and master. 
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Peter (Kindly, but being the lord and 
master): Thank you, my dear. (The 
Malp returns, carrying the gold slip- 
pers and the basket of jewels and as 
many towels as she can hold.) 

Marp: Here are the presents, just as 
before. The rest of the towels I put 
in the linen closet. (The Lapy-1n- 
WAITING re-enters.) 

Lapy-In-WaitTinG: The wedding dress 
is ready, Princess Marilyn. 

Princess: But I must have one old 
thing for my wedding costume. 
(PeTER’s Moruer takes a small white 
handkerchief from her pocket and 
hands it to MARILYN.) 

Perer’s Moruer: A _ handkerchief 
with fine embroidery, my dear, made 
by Peter’s grandmother many years 
ago. 

Princess: Thank you kindly, good 
Mother. 

Lapy-1n-Waitinea (Take off a jewelled 
pin and giving it to the Princgss): 
And here is a pin you may borrow. 

Princess: Thank you, Gretta. “Some- 
thing old, something new, something 
borrowed, something blue’ — but I 
haven’t anything blue. (PETER takes 
from his pocket a few half-wilted 
forget-me-nots and hands them to the 
PRINCESS. ) 

Prter: Here, my love, are some forget- 
me-nots I picked from our garden 
for you as I left this morning. Not 
nearly so blue as your eyes. 

Prter’s Moruer: Now that’s the sort 
of thing women like to hear! You al- 
ways were my wise and clever Peter. 

Prrer: The head is wise only when the 
heart speaks, Mother. 


THE END 
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The Wishing Pot 


by Amy S. Grubb 


Characters 
Ep1tor-IN-CHIEF 
Frrst ASSISTANT 
SEcoND ASSISTANT 
News WRITER 
Fiction Eprror 
POETESS 
Joxe EprTor 
Kromo 

SettinG: A cave. 

At Rise: Back of kettle stands Epitor- 
IN-CHIEF; on each side of kettle is an 
ASSISTANT. 

EpiToR-IN-CHIEF: 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and Wishing-pot bubble. 

First AssiIsTANT: 

We're the spirits bright and gay, 
That help to drive Dull Care away. 

Seconp ASSISTANT: 

We gather news from morn till night, 
We dig for gems that are out of sight. 

First AssIsTANT: 

Now we need some helpers true, 

Maybe it’s she, (Points to some one in 
audience) maybe you. 

(Trio circles slowly around cauldron as 

next speech is made.) 

EprtTor-1n-CHIEF: 

Round about the cauldron go 
In the powerful mixture throw. 

SECOND ASSISTANT: 

First the horseshoe of a pacer, 
From Tom Mix’s very best racer. 
(Drops horseshoe into kettle.) 


First AssIsTANT: 
Then the wishbone of a gobbler, 
That was made into a cobbler. 
(Drops wishbone into kettle.) 
SECOND ASSISTANT: 
Now the sixpence tried and true, 
That ever helps, should you be blue. 
(Drops coin into kettle.) 
EprtTor-In-CHIEF: 
Last a four-leaf clover, green, 
To bring good luck beyond your 
dream. 
(Adds clover leaf and trio circles once 
around cauldron.) 
In the bubbling cauldron go 
While we march around so, so. 
First AssIsTANT: 
We need a writer with eyes so keen, 
Nothing will slip by unseen. 
Seconp ASSISTANT: 
Writers short and writers tall, 
We summon you here, one and all. 
Frrst AssIsTANT: 
Writers fat and writers lean, 
We summon you from realms un- 
seen. 
Eprtor-1Nn-CHIEF: 
Now the charm is all wound up. 
By the pricking of my thumbs 
A news writer this way comes. 
(WRITER enters) 
Stand and unfold yourself. 
News Writer: I am a news writer. I 
can tell the students who’s who in 
school. Where who was; why who 





wasn’t and whither. When to work 

and why to worry. 

Epitor-in-Cuier (Examines WRITER 
with magnifying glass. Thumps his 
head) : 

Sounds like news items. 

(Tests with dandelion under chin) 

Chin reflects yellow. He likes butter, 

So his news items should be very 

smooth. 

Do you have any samples with you? 
News Writer: Aye! Aye! Sir! 
Eprtor-in-Cuter: Deliver them. 
News Writer: One hot day in July, 

Johnnie (name of some well-known 

boy) walked slowly down the street. 

By his side walked Susie (name of 

popular girl). Quoth Johnnie (Blows 

nose) “I have a bad cold in my 
head.” (Blows nose again) Quoth 

Susan, ‘‘Well that’s something that’s 

in your head.” 

Epitor-1n-CureFr: Good work! You 
have something in your head. Tell us 
another. 

News Writer: One of our highly es- 
teemed instructors went to Europe 
last summer. After she returned I 
interviewed her. She said that before 
she reached Venice they had had a 
hard rain and the streets were all 
under water. 

Epitor-In-Cu1eEF: Well, well! Do tell! 
Raise your right hand. Will you 
solemnly promise to tell the people 
in this school what they should know 
about what happens in our building, 
even before it happens? 

News Writer: Yes sir! I will, sir! 

Eprtor-tn-Cuier: Will you tell them 
about the assemblies and the tourna- 
ments? 

News Writer: All about them, sir. 


Eprtor-1n-Curer: Very well, Mr. News 


Writer, join our magic ring. 

Close our circle round the fire, 

Stir and stir and never tire. 

Double, double, forget the trouble, 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

Cease the stirring round and round, 

And see, for him, what we have 
found. 

(All peer intently into kettle while 

EpitTor-1In-CHiEF fishes out a pair of 

large spectacles) 

Here are glasses that will see 

Everything from a to z. 

Guard them well where e’er you be. 

Many things they’ll find for thee. 

(Presents them to News WRITER. 

Looks in pot again and spoons out a 

magnet) 

Here’s a magnet broad and wide 

That will pull all news inside. 

(Presents magnet to News WRITER) 

By the pricking of my ear, 

A dainty footstep draweth near. 

Enter, spright, who e’er you be, 

Come and stand before my knee. 

(Fiction WRITER enters) 

Wouldst thou have some words with 
me? 


Fiction WRITER: 


High and mighty Editor-in-Chief, 

I am the spirit of make-belief. 

I live in a fairy air castle and dream 
golden day-dreams. I can find story 
tellers who will thrill the hearts of all 
boys and girls. 


Eprror-tn-Cuter: A large audience is 


watching us. Find a story teller 
there. 


Fiction Writer (Waves wand over 


audience. Points to pupil in back of 
audience) Aletha Davis, will you tell 
these people the story you told me 





yesterday? (ALETHA makes no re- 
sponse) I fear Aletha has forgotten it. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 

Fair Butterfly, we need thy grace, 
Escort Aletha Davis to this place. 
(BUTTERFLY escorts ALETHA to plat- 
form.) 

Fiction Writer: Aletha Davis will tell 
you about “Sugar.” (ALeTHa tells 
her story, bows, and returns to her seat 
in the audience.) 

EprTor-IN-CHIEF: 

Your story is very good. 

We will need you for our paper. 
Close our circle round the fire, 

Stir and stir and never tire. 

Double, double, forget the trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Cease the stirring round and round, 
And see for her what we have found. 
(Lifts out a bundle of pencils, which 
he hands to Fiction WRITER) 

Here are pencils made to write 
Bedtime stories, day or night. 
Methinks I hear a dainty tread. 

It comes as though by fairies led. 
Enter, Nymph, we welcome thee. 
Portess: I am the Spirit of Poetry. I 
help students write their poems. You 
will need me to make your paper 

poetical. 

Eprtor-in-Cuier: It would please us 
to hear one of your poems. (PorTEess 
reads original poem) We are glad to 
welcome a poetic daughter to our 
circle. Our paper shall not lack poems 
while you are with us. 

Close our circle round the fire, 

Stir and stir, and never tire. 
Double, double, forget the trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Cease the stirring round and round, 
And see, for her, what we have found. 


(He fishes out a book of Mother Goose 

rhymes) 

Mother Goose! Well did you ever! 

Fall below her standards never. 

Ouch! I feel it — the point of a joke. 

Here do not in dark corners poke. 

Out and see if we shall laud 

That which makes you smile so 
broad. 

JoKE WRITER (Enters laughing): 

Smile and laugh; aye! that you’ll do 

Till your sides this day will rue. 

Grip your ribs and listen well 

To the jokes I have to tell. 

(Tells two or three jokes.) 
Eprtor-In-CHIEF: 

We will need you on our staff. 

By the twitching of my eye, 

I judge that Kromo draweth nigh. 

Open locks when Kromo knocks, 

(Enter Kromo) 

Are your eyes so very sharp, 

They can see things in the dark? 

Kromo: 

I can see what everyone is thinking, 
I can see beyond the ceiling. 

Eprtor-In-CHIEF: 

Can you see who’ll be the winners 
In our baseball tournament? 

Kromo: 

It will be that room of athletes, 
Noted for their daring feats. 

Epitor-tn-Curer: Will the pupils like 
our paper? 

Kromo: Sure they will. They’ll stand 
behind it. They'll stand by it; they’ll 
stand for it. May I show you how 
they’ll stand? 

Epitor-1n-CuieF: You may, sir. , ° 

Kromo (Advances to front of stage and 
addresses school): The News will cost 
twenty cents for nine papers — less 
than three cents per copy. Each edi- 





tion will have from eight to twelve 
pages, and Oh! Boy! wait till you see 
the last one! You know for five years 
the school has published a year book. 
This year we will have two of them. 
The last edition for each semester 
will be a small one. It will tell you all 
about each class. It will contain 
poems and stories; smart sayings and 
pictures. This special edition and all 
the other editions will be yours for 
the small sum of twenty cents — four 
packages of Spearmint. Would you 
like to be in a school that is too dead 
to have a paper? All of you who sub- 
scribed for the News last year, please 
stand. If you are going to subscribe 


again remain standing. Now every- 
one else who is going to subscribe, 
please stand. Mr. Editor-in-Chief, 
behold eight hundred subscribers. 
(Motions audience to be seated.) 


Eprror-In-CHIEF: 


Kromo, thank you. Your insight 

Is keener than a “Cutter” knife. 

We'll sure need you every day. 

You’re better than a violet ray. 

Now our circle is complete 

We'll put out a paper that can’t be 
beat. 

Pick up your tools and hie away 

And report for work at four, today. 


THE END 





Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Boy Who Could Not Tell A Lie 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Mrs. Mary WasHINGTON, George’s 
mother 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, about six years 
old 
AUGUSTINE 
father 
RosBIN 
Dicky 
HARRY 
BILLY 
LucInpDaA, a maid 
OTHER SERVANTS 


WASHINGTON, George’s 


George’s playmates 


Scene 1 

Settine: A parlor in the Washington 
home. 

At Rise: Mrs. WASHINGTON is seated 
at an embroidery stand on which is a 
cloth with the Washington arms out- 
lined, which she stitches during pauses. 
GEORGE sits on a footstool before her. 

Mrs. WASHINGTON: 

Come, George, I'll braid your hair 
for you; 

Just like your father’s, in a queue. 

Today’s your birthday — six years 
old! 

A little man we must behold. 

(Braids Groran’s hair and ties it 

with a bow.) 

GEORGE: 

Shall I go out like Papa too, 
And make the servants work for you? 


Mrs. WASHINGTON: 
You are a little man, but still 
You must obey your father’s will, 
And, like the servants, you must try 
His every wish to satisfy. 
GEORGE: 
I will try hard to please him, Ma’am, 
And show how big and strong I am. 
(Enter AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, 
with a little hatchet under his arm. 
GEORGE rises and stands attending, 
but with his eyes on the hatchet.) 
Mr. WASHINGTON: 
Dear Polly, I am on my way 
To oversee the farms today. 
I’ll mark the borders of my land 
And start the work that I have 
planned, 
I'll set the men at pruning trees — 
I wish they were as fine as these! 
(Points to orchard outside of window.) 
GEORGE: 
Dear Papa, you would make more 
money 
By raising sugar-cane and honey. 
Mr. WASHINGTON: 
I thank you, George, for your advice, 
But sugar-cane will not stand ice. 
However, since you’ve grown so 
bright 
I hope you soon will learn to write. 
GEORGE: 
Papa, to tell the truth, indeed 
I do not like to write or read. 





I’d rather go with you to ride 
Than study tiresome books inside. 
Mr. WASHINGTON: 
My son, no race was ever won 
By men who could not see to run, 
And he who cannot read or write 
Loses another kind of sight. 
GEORGE: 
I love to race; it’s lots of fun, 
For I win every race I run; 
And if it helps me to run better 
I'll try to study every letter. 
Mr. WASHINGTON: 
A very good idea, my son, 
Worthy the name of Washington, 
For when improvement is your aim 
You'll soon be proud to write your 


name. 
But you may leave your books today; 
It is your birthday; go and play. 
And that you may be busy too, 
Here is a useful gift for you. 


(Presenting hatchet.) 

GEORGE: 

Oh, Papa, now I can go out 
And play I am an Indian scout! 

Mrs. Wasuincton: Your duty, George 
— have you forgot? 

GrorcE (Bowing to father): No, Ma’am 
—I thank you, Sir — I’ve not. 
(Mr. WasHineton pats GEORGE’s 
head.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

SetTrinG: The same; later in the day. 

At Rise: Noise of war-whoops off stage. 
GroreGe, Rosin, Dicky, Harry, and 
BILLy run in, feathers stuck in hair, 
faces streaked with paint, GEORGE 
holding hatchet, others bows and 
arrows. 


Rosin: Who'll be the Chief? 

Dicky: Let me! 

Harry: Let me. 

Bitty: I’ll be the Chief. 

GrorGe: We can’t all be. 

Rosin: Let’s see, who’s biggest? 

Dicky: George, of course. 

Harry: He’s strong! 

Bruuy: And he can ride a horse! 

Rosin: You be the chief! 

GrorGe: Not me! 

Rosin: Yes, you! 

Dicky: You always know just what to 
do. 

Harry: You always know just how to 
talk. 

Bruty: Besides, you have the toma- 
hawk. 

GEORGE: 
ome on, then, Indians, follow me! 
Let’s hide, each one behind a tree. 
If any white man dares attack 
I’ll show him how this axe can hack! 
(Brandishes hatchet. All hide behind 
furniture. Noise outside. AUGUSTINE 
WASHINGTON enters, stamping and 
shouting.) 

Mr. WASHINGTON: 
Where is the rascal? Where is he? 
Who chopped my favorite cherry 

tree? 

(Goes through inner door, his voice still 
heard off.) 
Polly! 

Rosi: Oh, George! 

Dicky: What will you do? 

Harry: You’d better run! 

Brtuy: We'll go with you! 

GEORGE: 
Not me! D’yow think I’d run away? 
I’m not a coward! I will stay. 

Rosin: Then we'll stay with you. 

Dicky: We'll not tell. 





Harry: We'll say — 

Bruty: We don’t remember well. 
(Enter Mr. Washincton, Mrs. 
WASHINGTON, LUCINDA, carrying a 
bundle of switches, and SERVANTS.) 

Mr. WASHINGTON (Pointing out win- 
dow): 

What careless wretch — what wicked 
axe 

Has given that tree those cruel 
hacks? 

Answer me, George, if you know who 

Ruined my tree? — George, was it 
you? 

GEORGE: 

There’s nobody to blame but me. 
I am the one who cut your tree. 


I did it, Pa; I don’t know why. 
You know I cannot tell a lie. 
Mr. WasHINGTON: Perhaps you only 
meant to scratch it. 
GrorceE: No, Sir, I chopped it with my 
hatchet. 
Mrs. WASHINGTON: 
Oh, George, how could you? 
Father’s trees! 
Lucinda, bring the switches, please! 
Mr. WASHINGTON: 
No, Polly, let the boy alone! 
No tree, nor anything I own 
Can equal in a father’s eye 
A boy who cannot tell a lie! 
(Embraces GEORGE.) 
THE END 


The Little Circus Donkey 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 

Tue Litrie Circus Donkey 

Two DruMMERS 

A Music MAKER 

A SquirrEL 

Tue LittLe CLown 

A Bic Clown 

A PIPER 

A RaBBIT 

A Brar 
(Before the curtain opens there is a 
circus parade across the apron of the 
stage. THE Bia CLown turning hand 
springs and cutting capers leads the 
procession. He is followed by the two 
Drummers beating their drums, the 
Piper tooting on his pipe, and the 
Music Maker playing a lively tune. 
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Last of all come the LitTLE CLOWN 
and his Donxry. The Donxey lags 
behind while his master turns a 
somersault across the stage. When the 
Lirrte Donkey sees that his master 
is not watching he turns around and 
hurries back the way he came. The rest 
of the parade moves on across the stage 
and off. The curtain opens.) 

Settina: In a wood. 

Donkey (Coming slowly in from stage 
left): At last I am free. I do not like 
to work. I want to play all day as the 
animals in the woods do. 

SqurrREL (Coming from behind tree 
stage center): Hello, little donkey. 
What are you doing alone in the 
woods? 





Donkey: 

I am running away; 
I don’t like work; 
I want to play. 

SquirreE.: Did you work hard in the 
circus? 

Donxey: Oh yes. I worked very hard. 
Twice a day I had to trot around the 
ring with my master, the Little 
Clown. 

SquirREL: Was it so far around the 
ring, little Donkey? 

Donkey: Oh, no. It took only a few 
minutes to trot around the ring. 

SqurrREL: Was your master so heavy 
to carry then? 

Donkey: Oh, no. He was quite light. 
But I didn’t like to work at all, so I 
am running away. I am going to live 
here in the woods with the rest of the 
animals who do nothing but play all 
day. 

SqurrREL: But all of us work, little 
Donkey! 

Donkey: Work! What do you do? 

Squrere.: I gather nuts for the winter. 
All day I search for nuts and bury 
them in a safe place. There is no food 
in the woods in winter. 

Donkey: No food in winter? I thought 
I could eat the grass for food. 

SqurrrEL: But the grass will all be 
covered with snow in winter. Will 
you gather nuts for your winter’s 
food? 

Donkey: I do not like nuts. I do not 
want to work gathering food for 
winter. In the circus my little master 
brought me as much hay and oats as 
I could eat. 

SqurrrE.: You had better go back to 
the circus, friend donkey. Goodbye. 
I must get to work. (Ezit.) 
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Donkey: Goodbye, squirrel. 

Raspit (Hops in from stage right): 
Hello, little Donkey. Why are you in 
the woods? 

DonkKEY: 

I am running away; 
I don’t like work; 
I want to play. 

Rassit: Did you work hard in the 
circus? 

Donxgy: Oh, yes. I had to march in a 
parade every day. 

Rassit: Did you have to run very fast 
that it was such hard work? 

Donkey: No. I could trot or walk, just 
as I pleased. 

Rassit: Then why did you leave? 

Donkey: I thought I would like to live 
in the woods with the other animals 
who do nothing all day but play 
about. 

Rassit: But all of the animals in the 
woods work, little Donkey. 

Donkey: Do they? What do you do? 

Rassit: I am digging a cozy hole under 
the ground to live in this winter. Will 
you dig a hole to live in? 

Donxey: Oh no. That would be much 
too hard work. I shall lie under the 
trees. 

Rassit: But in the winter the trees 
have no leaves and can not shelter 
you. 

Donkey: When I lived in the circus my 
master, the Little Clown, always put 
me in a big tent to shelter me. 

Rassit: You had better go back to the 
circus tent, little Donkey. Goodbye. 
I must get to work. (Ezit.) 

Donkey: Goodbye, Rabbit. 

Bear (Waddling in): Hello, little 
Donkey. Why are you in the woods? 














DONKEY: 

I am running away; 
I don’t like work; 
I want to play. 

Bear: Did you work hard in the circus? 

Donkey: I thought I did. So I decided 
to come to the woods to live with the 
other animals who do nothing but 
play. 

Brak: But all of the animals work. 

Donkey: What do you do? 

Bear: I am growing thick fur so that I 
shall keep warm when winter comes. 
Will you grow a thick coat to keep 
out the cold? 

Donkey: Oh, dear me! I do not know 
how to grow a thick coat. When I 
lived in the circus my master, the 
Little Clown, always covered me 
with a warm blanket when the cold 
came. 

Bear: You had better go back to the 
circus, little Donkey. 

Donkey: Yes, I think I had better. I 
do not like nuts for food; I do not 
want to dig a hole in the ground for 
shelter; and I do not know how to 
grow a thick coat for clothing. I think 


I shall go back to my master. 

Berar: Goodbye. (Ezit.) 

Donkey: Goodbye. But I do not know 
where to find my master. I do not 
know where the circus tent is. 

LitrLeE Ciown (Entering stage left): 
At last I have found you, dear little 
Donkey. I was sure you were lost in 
the woods, and how could you ever 
live here when winter comes. I shall 
take you back to the warm tent and 
give you your dinner. 

Donkey (Rubbing his head against his 
master’s shoulder) : 

To the circus away! 
I want to work, 
And be happy and gay! 

LitrLe Ciown: Come, little Donkey. 
We will bejust in time forthe parade. 
(They go off together. Curtain closes. 
Circus parade passes in front of cur- 
tain as before, but this time the little 
Donkey leads the parade. He trots 
gaily and bows to the audience as he 
leaves the stage. The others clap de- 
lightedly when the DonxKEY bows.) 


THE END 


The Kingdom of Hearts 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
THE QUEEN oF HEARTS 
A PaGE 
Berry, a little girl 
KNAVE OF HEARTS 
MaRIBELLB, a doll 
GWENDOLYN, another doll 
Tm, a boy doll 
Tue Kine or Hearts 


Scene I 

SeTTine: A room in the Palace of the 
Kine and QuEEN or HEaRrtTs. 

At Rise: THE QUEEN enters, carrying a 
tray of heart-shaped tarts. She places 
the tray on a table and peers out of a 
window. 

QurENn (Exzcitedly): Here she is now! 

She has carried her dolls with her. 


Oh, I’m so excited! I’ve always 
wanted a little girl, and because it is 
Valentine Day, the King has let me 
guide Betty here. A real child from 
the world! Valentine Day is indeed 
my day! (Doorbell rings and a Pacr 
appears, but the QUEEN waves him 
away.) I’ll answer it myself. (She goes 
to the door at left. Berry enters.) 

Betty (Timidly looking at the QUEEN’s 
crown): Oh, a Queen! I’m sorry I 
bothered you! I must have got lost 
in the woods, and I thought someone 
here could help me find my way. I 
thought maybe a maid or a serving 
boy — I didn’t think — 

QUEEN (Happily): Today is Valentine 
Day, and I can do just as I please on 
that day. I am the Queen of Hearts. 

Betty (Impressed): Oh! 

QuEEN (Taking a few skips about the 
room) : I don’t have to be dignified if 
I don’t want to. I can even bake (She 
points to the tarts) if I want to. The 
cook, the maids, and the ladies-in- 
waiting are all away. 

Betty (Looking around): And this is a 
palace. I’ve never been inside one 
before. It’s funny that I didn’t know 
there was one so nearby. 

QUEEN: It’s not near. It’s my magic 
which brought you here. I wanted 
you to come. I am going to give a 
Valentine party for you. 

Betty (Clapping her hands): Oh goody! 

QvueEEN: But a party isn’t a party un- 
less there are lots of people. (She sits 
down and thinks a moment) Where are 
your dolls? 

Betty: I left them outside. 

QUEEN (Getting up spryly): Well, let’s 
get them. They must come to the 
party. 


Betry (Enthusiastically): I’d love to 
have them come. They have been in 
my family for years and years, espe- 
cially Maribelle. I was only a baby 
when I got her. (QUEEN and Berry 
exit at left. KNAVE enters at right. He 
sits down and yawns.) 

KNave: Valentine Day is so boring! 
There is never anyone to tease. All 
the ladies and maids are away on a 
picnic. I have this beautiful stuffed 
mouse (He takes a stuffed mouse out 
of his pocket), and no one to frighten 
with it but the Queen. Even she 
doesn’t seem to be here. (Stuffs 
mouse back in pocket) Oh, well. (Gets 
up and walks around. Sees the tarts) 
Aha! (Looks around cautiously, picks 
up the tray, and sneaks off at the right. 
QueEN and Betty, followed by 
Do 1s, enter at left.) 

Betry (Breathless with amazement): 
But I didn’t dream my dolls would 
ever come alive! 

Tim (Crossly): Why not? We've a head, 
legs, and arms the same as you, 
haven’t we? 

QuEEN (Ignoring him): It was easy. 
More of my magic. A party is no 
fun unless the guests are alive. 

Betry (Embracing MarIBELLE): It is 
too wonderful for words. 

MakIBELLE (Pushing her away): Don’t. 
You’ll muss my dress. 

GWENDOLYN (Hitting MARIBELLE): I’m 
glad of it. You always had the pret- 
tier dress. 

Betty (Looking at them despairingly) : 
What on earth is the matter with 
them? I’m sure I brought them up 
better than that. 

QuEEN: I can’t imagine. 

Betty (Suddenly): I know! They have 





no hearts. They don’t know how to 
be kind. 

QuEEN (Shocked): No hearts? In the 
Kingdom of Hearts? (Walks up to 
the Dotus and puts her hand where 
MARIBELLE’s heart should be. Does 
the same to Tim and GWENDOLYN) 
You are right, but I can hardly be- 
lieve it. We must do something 
about it. 

Betry: But what? 

QuEEN: My tarts! Yes, that’s it. Let 
them each eat one of my heart- 
shaped tarts. Then they will each 
have a heart of their own. (She turns 
to get the tray but finds it gone. Throws 
up her hands in distress) Horrors! 
My tarts have been stolen! It took 
me all morning to make them. I’m 
not used to cooking, you know. And 
now they are gone! (Sits down and 
puts her chin on her hands in a de- 
jected manner while Tim, MARIBELLE, 
and GWENDOLYN are scuffing about 
stepping on each other’s toes and 
bothering each other.) 

Betty (Going to her and putting her 
hand on her shoulder): Never mind. 
I will make some for you. 

QuEEN: It will take too long. Valentine 
Day will be over. (KiNG enters from 
the right dragging the KNAVE with one 
hand and holding the tray of tarts in 
the other.) 

Kina: The Knave’s been into mischief 
again. I shall have to beat him. 
(Sees Berry and Douis) Who are 
these people? 

Betty (Gasping): A king! (She bows, 
but the Dots stare rudely.) 


QUEEN: My party guests. (She bursts 
into tears) And my own son stole the 
tarts. What will everyone think? 

KNaAvE (Wrenching free, and going over 
to Tim): A boy! Another boy like me! 

Betty: He is only a doll, Royal Prince. 

KnaveE: But he is alive. I’ve never had 
a boy to play with in my whole life! 

QuEEN: That’s what’s the matter with 
him. If he has someone to play with 
he won’t get.into so much mischief. 
May Tim stay here? 

Berry: If he wishes. Give him a tart 
and then let him decide. If his heart 
tells him to, he may. (QUEEN gives 
everyone a tart and they eat them 
quickly.) 

Tim: Do let me stay! I shall like play- 
ing with the Knave. 

Kine: But I must beat him first. 
(Raises his hand at the KNAveE.) 

Betty: No, no. He will steal no more 
tarts. Will you? 

Knave: No. It was only in fun any- 
way. 

MaARIBELLE: I love parties! (She sits 
down in a ladylike manner.) 

GWENDOLYN (Sitting beside her and put- 
ting her arm about her): So do I. 

QuEEN (Happily): Their hearts are 
working very well. Son, go down to 
the royal pantry and get the ice 
cream. 

Tm (Running to KNavE and taking his 
hand): Vl go with him. 

Kina: And I'll stay here for another of 
your tarts, my dear. Eating your 
cooking is the best part of Valentine 
Day to me. 

THE END 


at: al 
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V alentine Sale 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
VALENTINE PEDLARS 
CHILDREN 
VALENTINES 

Settine: A huge box, done up in paper 
and ribbons, occupies center back of 
stage; the front opens like a folding 
door. Inside another front, which may 
be of paper, decorated like a valentine, 
urth a hole in the middle, serving as a 
frame for the valentine tableauz. 

At Rise: Two VALENTINE PEDLARS, a 
boy and a girl, in quaint old-fashioned 
dress, with baskets of valentines on 
their arms, stand before box. CHILDREN 
gather around them. 

Ist PEDLAR: 

Valentine! Valentines! 
Who'll buy my valentines? 
See my nice valentines, 
Pretty and gay! 


Valentines! Valentines! 
Please buy my valentines! 
Make someone happy 
On Valentine’s Day! 

Ist CuILD: 
What kind of valentines 
Have you to sell? 

2nD PEDLAR: 
Oh, we’ve more in our box 
Than we ever could tell: 
Some are for babies, 
Some are for boys, 
Some for young ladies, 
And some are just toys. 


All kinds of valentines, 
Old ones and new, — 
And maybe some valentine 
Here is for you! 
2nD CuiLp: I'll buy a valentine! 
3RD CHILD: Please let me see! 
4TH CuiLp (to Turrp): 
I’ll buy one for you 
If you’ll buy one for me! 
Ist PepLaR: 
Sit down in a circle. 
Let nobody speak 
We'll open our box 
And give you a peek. 
(CHILDREN sit down at either side of 
front, so as not to obstruct view. 
PEpLars, one on each side, open the 
folding doors. Between tableaux, which 
should last for a moment, PEDLARS 
close and re-open doors.) 
Ist VALENTINE (A little girl with 
flowers and candy boz): 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you. 
lst CuiLp: That’s a nice valentine. 
2nD CuILp: Show us another. 
2ND PEDLAR: 
Here’s one your grandfather 
Sent to your grandmother. 
2ND VALENTINE (A small child in a 
short white dress, with little wings and 
a bow and arrow): 
Your little dart 
Has pierced my heart 
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And only you 
Can heal the smart. 
Ist PEDLAR: 
And here is another, 
Old-fashioned and prim: 
This is what Grandmother 
Sent back to him. 
3rD VALENTINE (Little girl in hoop- 
skirts, pantalettes, and poker curls, 
holding a bird — may be cut out 
picture) : 
This little dove 
Brings all my love 
To tell the one 
I’m thinking of. 
3rD CuILpD: That’s too old-fashioned. 
2np Pepiar: Then here’s one that’s 
new. 
4TH VALENTINE (Boy holding large red 
heart and jar labeled Glue): 
I send my heart 
Stuck up with glue 
So it will always 
Stick to you. 
4TH CHILD: 
That one is too 
Stuck-up for me! 
Ist PEDLAR: 
A monkey-face 
You’d like, maybe. 
5TH VALENTINE (Little girl with hand- 
mirror) : 
Look in this mirror 
And you'll see 
Who my valentine will be. 
ist Curip: I like that one! 
2nD Cup: Yes, so do I. 
2nD PEDLAR: 
This boy can show you 
How to fly. 
6TH VALENTINE (Aviator with toy air- 
plane): 
Dear Valentine, please 


Send me word that you care, 
Because, till you do, 
I’m up in the air! 
Ist PEDLAR: 
Or if you don’t wish 
To go up in the sky 
You might catch a fish 
With this kind of fly. 
7TH VALENTINE (Boy with fishing pole 
and line): 
I’m fishing to find 
Whether you will be mine. 
If you'll only say, Yes, 
Just drop me a line. 
2ND PEDLAR: 
A little kitten 
Next you see. 
I wonder what 
Her name can be? 
8TH VALENTINE (Child in cat costume): 
I mew for you 
The whole day through 
When we are fur apart, 
But when we’re near 
Purr-haps you'll hear 
The purring of my heart. 
3RD CHILD: 
I hope somebody 
Sends me that! 
4TH CHILD: 
All right; we’ll make it 
Kit-for-Cat! 
Ist PEDLAR: 
Or if you like 
A puppy better 
Here’s one who’s bringing 
You a letter. 
9TH VALENTINE (Child and dog with 
letter in its mouth): 
I sent a letter to my love 
But on my way I dropped it. 
A little doggy picked it up 
And put it in his pocket. 




















He started then to run away Valentines! Valentines! 
But I could run much faster; Old ones and new,— z 
I made him lick the envelope Maybe some valentine 
And take it to his master. Here is for you! 

2nD PEDLAR: ist Curb: I'll buy a valentine! 
We have many more for you. 2np Cup: I want one too! 
One last look will have to do. 3rD CuiLp: Here’s one for me! 

10TH VALENTINE (Child with large 41TH Curtp: And there’s one for you! 
heart-shaped lock and key): 2ND PEDLAR: 
I am yours, Give valentines now 
You are mine; If you gave none before, . 
That we might as well decide. And if you have given some 
You are shut Give them some more! 
In my heart. (The Pepuars distribute valentines 
The little key from baskets. These may be those ‘ 
I cannot find. — which the children prepare for each ; 
You must always stay inside. other.) 

Ist PEDLAR: THE END 
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Part Four 





Radio Play 








The Doctor Who Wore Skerts 


by Laura Kerr 


Music: “Sweet Mystery of Life’ — 
fades at end of one verse. 

NarRATOR (High school girl. Up. Read- 
ing): This is the story of an English 
girl who came to America over a 
hundred years ago. 

Sur (2nd Hien Scuoot Giri. Up): 
I’m so tired of these old-fashioned 
gals. Besides, our English teacher 
told us to write a radio skit with 
some zip to it. 

Narrator: As a matter of fact, Sue, 
this girl was not old-fashioned in the 
least. She was our first woman doc- 
tor! And she was almost killed by a 
mob once because she had such mod- 
ern ideas. 

Sure: Modern ideas a hundred years 
ago? That I want to hear! 

NarRaToR: Keep quiet then — we’ve 
got to get busy with rehearsals if 
we're going to put this on in as- 
sembly next week. Now, listen, and 
help me with this dialogue. (Reading 
from script) Elizabeth Blackwell was 
born in Bristol, England, in 1820 and 
came to this country when she was 
eleven years old. She had eight 
brothers and sisters. 

Sue: How terrific! 

NarrRaTOR: Big families weren’t so un- 
usual in those days. The Blackwell 
family had a very happy time to- 
gether and when their father died 
and left them almost penniless, they 


all pitched in to support their 
mother. 

Sus: And how did they do that? 

Narrator: Elizabeth and her two 
older sisters taught school. 

Sue (Scornfully): I don’t think that’s 
very original. 

Narrator (Annoyed): They weren’t 
trying to be original — they were 
trying to earn enough money so they 
wouldn’t all starve to death and 
that was the only way they knew 
how. 

Sure (Impatiently): But what does all 
this have to do with being a doctor? 

Narrator: If you will let me continue 
reading, my pet, you will find out. 
Elizabeth Blackwell had a dear 
friend who was dying of a fatal 
disease. One summer day, after 
Elizabeth had come home from 
teaching in Kentucky, she put a 
shawl about her shoulders and went 
to call on her friend whom she had 
not seen since the autumn before. 

Music: Sweet Mystery of Life 

Soputa (Joyously) : Elizabeth, my dear, 
how good to see you. Cincinnati has 
been a lonely place without you this 
winter. 

EizaBetH: It is good to be missed, but 
it is better to be at home again. 

Soputa: Sit down and tell me all about 
yourself — what you did and saw in 
Kentucky! I aiways feel a new 








strength when I hear about the won- 
derful outside world. 

E.izaBeTH: You are indeed brave to 
think the world wonderful when you 
suffer so much, my dear. Truthfully, 
I didn’t enjoy my stay in Kentucky. 
The South is so intolerant of us 
Yankees — quite as intolerant as 
they are of their own poor slaves. 

Sopuia: Then you don’t plan to return 
in the fall? 

Evizasetu (Hesitanily): No — I doubt 
if I shall teach another year. 

Sopuia (Teasingly): And what shall 
you do with your pretty self? Marry 
some handsome young man and raise 
a family? 

Evizanetu (Laughingly): No, indeed. 
I love no handsome young man and 
as for raising a family — I have 
quite enough of that with my own 
brothers and sisters. I hardly know 
how I shall occupy myself. I have a 
queer, persistent feeling that some- 
how, somewhere I shall find a way to 
serve the poor and unhappy humans 
that inhabit the earth. Do I sound 
too noble? 

Soria: Not at all, my dear. Why 
don’t you take up the study of 
medicine? 

ELIzaBETH: You mean become a physi- 
cian? What a startling thought! 

Sopu1a (Laughing quietly): It is a 
startling thought, Elizabeth, but one 
which I have been turning over in 
my mind for a long time. Were I a 
strong and healthy woman, I should 
take it up myself. You see, Eliza- 
beth, women need women doctors. 
They need their gentleness, their 
sympathy, their mutual understand- 
ing. 


E.izaBETH: But women doctors are 
held in such disregard! If they are 
not considered quacks and laughed 
at, they are thought to be witches 
and booed out of town. It is not 
many years since they were burned 
at the stake for their efforts. 

Sopuia (Quietly): I know. 

EvizaBeTH (Agitatedly): Besides, I 
have always loathed anything to do 
with the human body. 

Soputa: I realize that, too. But Eliza- 
beth, you are a woman of great pa- 
tience and determination. You could 
overcome your antipathy with earn- 
est effort. Consider my suggestion, 
my dear. Consider it well, for in fol- 
lowing it you would indeed be serving 
the poor and unhappy women. 

Narrator: Although Elizabeth Black- 
well shuddered at the thought of 
touching a sick woman, she thought 
of little else but her conversation 
with her friend for weeks to come. 
She practiced for hours at her be- 
loved piano, she wrote letters to her 
friends in Kentucky, she read the 
latest books, and yet she could not 
put from her mind this new and 
amazing idea. To be a woman doctor! 
What endless opportunity to serve 
the world! One day she went to call 
on Dr. Muzzey, the family physician. 

EvizaBets (Earnestly): Dr. Muzzey, I 
have decided that I should like to 
become a physician. 

Dr. Muzzey (Agitatedly): My dear 
young woman, have you lost your 
mind? 

Exizaseta (Laughing): On the con- 
trary, I have never given such seri- 
ous thought to a decision in my en- 
tire life. 
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Dr. Muzzey: And just where do you 
think you could get the necessary 
training should I encourage you in 
your wild plans? 

EvizABETH: I do not know. That is 
why I have come to you — for advice 
and guidance. 

Dr. Muzzry (Kindly): My dear, there 
is not a medical school in America 
that would admit a woman to its 
classes. Perhaps if you went to Paris 
disguised as a young gentleman, you 
could — well, you could sneak your 
way through medical school. You 
would be very unhappy. If, then, you 
spent all this money on your educa- 
tion, do you think sick people would 
call in a woman to doctor their ills? 
No, indeed. 

EvizaBETH: Not even if I was a very 
good doctor? 

Dr. Muzzey: Not even then. You ask 
for my advice? 

E1izaBetTH (Eagerly): I do indeed. 

Dr. Muzzey: Go home to your mother, 
then, and ask her to teach you to 
bake a good pound cake. You will be 
much happier and so will some young 
man, I trust. (Sound of chuckling. 
Fades.) 

NarrATOR: In spite of the doctor’s dis- 
couraging words, Elizabeth Black- 
well could not so easily discard the 
plan which absorbed her thinking. 
She talked to her friend Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

ELIzABETH: Mrs. Stowe, I am bringing 
you a problem. I have decided to be- 
come a physician. How would you 
advise me to go about it? 

Mrs. Stowe (Earnestly): I should ad- 
vise you to forget such a foolish un- 
dertaking. 
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EvizaBetu: But it is my earnest desire. 

Mrs. Stowe (Seriously): Elizabeth, 
you would be crushed by prejudice. 
Your life would be a hermit’s life 
without friends, without money, 
without love. 

Narrator: One day when Elizabeth 
was sitting in church, she prayed 
solemnly for guidance. After the 
service she felt a new and quiet con- 
fidence. From that moment on, she 
determined to let nothing stand in 
her way. She taught for two more 
years to pay for her education and 
then set about applying to medical 
colleges all over the country for ad- 
mittance. She received nothing but 
refusals and so, in 1847 she went to 
Philadelphia, the medical center of 
the United States. Here she lived 
with a Dr. Elder and his wife while 
she sought admittance to one of the 
four colleges in Philadelphia. Here, 
too, she was laughed at and dis- 
couraged. One October day in 1847, 
however, she and Mrs. Elder were 
sitting before the fire in the Elder’s 
living room. The post had just ar- 
rived. 

Mrs. Exper: Here is a letter for you, 
Elizabeth. (Sound of tearing of en- 
velope.) 

E.izaBetu (Eagerly): Mrs. Elder, it is 
from Geneva College in New York 
State! 

Mrs. Exper: Yes, yes — do go on. 

EvizaBeta (Excitedly): It seems the 
faculty left the matter of admitting a 
woman up to the students! 

Mrs. Extprer: And what did the stu- 
dents decide? 

EvizaBeTH: They decided — well, I'll 
read you what it says. “In extending 





our unanimous invitation to you, we 
pledge ourselves that no conduct of 
ours shall cause you to regret your 
attendance at this institution.” Oh, 
Mrs. Elder, I am so happy I am 
going to cry! 

Mrs. E.prer: How happy I am for you, 
my dear, and how delighted Dr. 
Elder will be. Some day, Elizabeth, 
we may boast that you lived in our 
house. 

Evizasets (Laughing quietly): Aren’t 
you absurd — and nice! 

Narrator: Elizabeth set out for 
Geneva College in a gay mood. She 
would not have been so full of confi- 
dence had she realized that the bored 
students had merely thought it 
would be a good joke to have her in 
their classes! When once she arrived, 
however, they were quite taken with 
her petite beauty. The doctor’s 
wives, in her boarding house on the 
other hand, refused to speak to 
her, and young mothers on the 
streets called their children from her 
side as if she had the plague. One day 
when she was hurrying across the 
street to avoid some galloping horses, 
she bumped into a charwoman who 
was carrying a sack of groceries. 
Apologetically, she stooped to pick 
them up. 

CHaRWoMAN (Roughly): Go along, 
crazy one. Go along, I say. 

EvizaBetu (Puzzled): But I don’t un- 
derstand — I was only trying to 
help. 

CHARWOMAN: Trying to help, eh? 
Crazy one — you are the crazy wo- 
man who goes to the doctors’ school 
up on the hill? 

EizaBeTu (Still bewildered): Why, yes, 
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I do go to the Medical College, but— 

CrarwomaNn: All I have to say is, it’s 
a wonder the doctors don’t put you 
away, instead of some of the people 
they think have lost their wits! 

Narrator: Elizabeth led a lonely life 
during her college years. However, 
she graduated with honors and went 
to Paris to continue her studies. Dur- 
ing her training, she contracted an 
infection in her eyes which left her 
permanently blinded in one of them. 
Regretfully, she gave up her plan of 
becoming a surgeon. Back in New 
York, a full-fledged doctor, she hung 
out her sign and waited for her first 
patient. One day she was summoned 
to the bedside of a neighbor who had 
been taken ill. She diagnosed the 
disease as pneumonia and left the 
proper instructions with the nurse. 
On the third day she called in a doc- 
tor of fine reputation to consult with 
her. After the elderly physician had 
examined the patient, he began to 
pace agitatedly up and down the 
hall where Elizabeth Blackwell was 
waiting. 

Doctor (Ezcitedly): This is a most ex- 
traordinary case! I really do not 
know what to do! Why, such a thing 
has never happened to me in my long 
career as a physician! 

EvizaBetu (Puzzled): You do not think 
I have diagnosed the case correctly? 

Doctor: Well-uh-no, I wouldn’t go so 
far as to say that. 

EvizaBetu (Impatiently): Well, then, 
if it is not pneumonia, just what is 
the matter with the patient? 

Doctor (Severely): Young lady, do you 
know that never in all the years | 
have been practicing medicine have 





I been asked to consult with a lady 
physician? I must admit I am — 
uh — well, very ill at ease. Do you — 
uh — think it is quite proper? 

ELIzABETH (Laughing): I assure you, 
Doctor, it is quite proper. 

Doctor: I only hope you are right, 
Miss — uh — what do you call your- 
self? 

EvizABETH (Laughing outright): Dr. 
Blackwell, if you don’t mind. 

Doctor (Still flustered): No, I don’t 
mind Miss—uh— Doctor. Your 
patient is doing nicely and there is 
no cause for alarm. Good day. 

Narrator: Both men and women pa- 
tients found their way to her door, 
and in time she opened a free clinic 
for the poor in New York City. Here 
she taught hygiene, urging the moth- 
ers to bathe their children daily, to 
give their babies water to drink, and 
plenty of fresh air. Such treatment 
was unheard of in those days but the 
women who followed her instruc- 
tion found their children were 
healthy and happy. In 1857, she 
opened the first hospital in the 
country staffed by women for wo- 
men and children. During the first 
year, the women doctors cared for 
over two thousand patients. Shortly 
after its opening, a young woman 
died following a serious operation. 
The next day as Dr. Blackwell sat in 
her office, she heard a loud commo- 
tion in the street. 

Sounp: Angry voices and pounding on 
door. 

Narrator: Elizabeth opened the front 
door and came face to face with a 
mob of angry people waving hoes 
and shovels. 
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Sounp: Angry voices fading as Exiza- 
BETH speaks — 

EvizaBetu (Jn a loud voice): Can I help 
you, my friends? 

MAN IN Crown (Angrily): You crazy 
women doctors — you quacks! We 
are here to settle accounts with you. 
You are killing our women with cold 
water. Who ever heard of drinking 
cold water? 

Seconp Man: My sister-in-law died in 
your hospital last night! Women 
have no business meddling in the 
medical profession — get back to 
your kitchens where you belong! 

Sounb: Voices rising loudly. 

E.izaBETH: Silence, please. (Sound of 
angry voices fades) We did every- 
thing possible for your sister-in-law. 
She was near death before she came 
in. Believe me, I have great sym- 
pathy in your loss, gentlemen! 

Sounp: Crowd murmurs _ scornfully 
“Sympathy — she has sympathy!”’ 

First Man (Bitterly): And will that 
bring back my wife? 

EvizaBetu (Frightened): What shall I 
do? What can one lone woman do 
against this mob? 

First Man: We’re going to call the law 
down on you — we're going to call 
the law! 

Po.LicEMAN (Up): Sure and there’s no 
need for that. I am the law. Put 
down your clubs and your shovels 
and go home to your wives and 
children. Be off with you for I will 
defend this fine woman with my own 
life. 

Sounp: Voices fading. 

EvizaBetH (Breathlessly): Thank you 
—oh, thank you! You have saved 
my life. 





Po.iceMAN: It is little enough to do for 
a fine doctor who is helping us to 
raise a fine son, ma’am. 

Narrator: All during the Civil War, 
Dr. Blackwell worked tirelessly re- 
cruiting nurses, making bandages 
and teaching the very first classes in 
home-nursing and first aid in the his- 
tory of our country. (Informally) So 
you see, Sue, she was a very modern 
woman for her time. 

Sue: Or any time! 

Narrator: That’s right. And how did 
you like the dialogue? 

Sur (Laughing): I was so busy wonder- 


ing what was going to happen next, 
I forgot all about that! 

NARRATOR (Also laughing) : I guess that 
must mean it’s all right, then. I hope 
our English teacher thinks so. 

Sue: But more important than that, 
are you really serious about wanting 
to be a doctor? 

NARRATOR: Just as serious as Elizabeth 
Blackwell! 

Sue: You know — (Pausing thought- 
fully) — it might be fun if we went to 
Medical school together! 


THE END 
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Part Five 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


Pin Up Pats 


Characters: 5 female; female extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Karen 
and Jan are rather shabbily dressed. 

Properties: Sprigs of green, large scrap book, 
paste, pictures of screen and radio stars, 


movie oe radio guides, gavel, large 
ictures of George Washington and Abra- 
Lincoln each wrap separately in 
newspapers. 
Setting: The club room. The room is deco- 
# rated with large pictures of male screen and 
radio stars. Large pictures of Frank 
Sinatra and Van Johnson are above the 
speaker’s table which is at one side. These 
pictures are decorated with sprays of ever- 
a. Some folding chairs stand against a 
wall. 
Lighting: None required. 


PRELUDE TO VICTORY 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: A Hessian uniform for Piel, an 
American uniform for Washington. The 
others wear civilian clothes of colonial 
America. 

Properties: A wooden tray attached to straps, 


spectacles, needles, pins, spools of thread 
and a wig for Dick. 

Setting: The living room of a house in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. A door, up center, and a 
window, up right center, open on the 
street. A coat-and-hat rack is up left 
center. Down center, a table, with a chair 
at each end and another at the back. A 
door, left center, opens on a bedroom. 
Down right center is an open fireplace, 
before which is an armchair. A door, up 

Lightin — opeal igh the ae 
ighting: No special lighting required except 
for the fireplace. - 


A Game or Hearts 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Ruby 
wears a maid’s uniform. In his second ap- 
ce, Bud wears striped trousers, 4 
lack swallow-tail coat and a high silk hat. 
Properties: Piece of cake, napkin, large pa 
valentine of comic variety, tray with coffee 


pot, creamer and = and two cups, 
small Valentine, red t-sha) box of 
candy, envelope with letter enclosed, coat, 


hat and muffler for Fred, dusty, old- 
fashioned looking dress, deck of cards. 





Setting: A homey, comfortable living room. 
Upstage center is a fireplace with a mantel 
above it and a mirror over the mantel. 
In the rear wall io the right is a door leading 
into the hall and the front door, and in the 
center of the left wall, another door leads 
to the rest of the house. Against the right 
wall stands a large, old-fashioned desk with 
books, papers, a telephone, piles of letters, 
deck of cards, etc., on it. Upstage from the 
desk is a comfortable easy chair. There is a 
pair of armchairs, one on each side of the 
fireplace, and other chairs are placed about 
the room with accompanying tables and 
lamps. 

Lighting: None required. 


Out From UNDER 

Characters: 8 male. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Box of black-headed pins, bulging 
brief case, small steel cash box, pen and 
paper, cord, pile of leaflets. 

Setting: The stage is divided into two un- 

ual parts. On side is a narrow control cellar 

where a control board is attached to the 
the dividing wall. Half of the space on the 
board is taken up with levers, twenty-four 
of them, and the other half holds twenty- 
four gauges. A table faces the control 


board with a chair between. There is a 


desk phone and a record chart on a clip- 

board. The exit is at the right. The other 

side of the wm. aby Monsen’s headquarters 
i 


which is furn with a desk, table, and 
six straight-back chairs. There is a desk 
phone and a radio on a small table. Large 
maps of the United States, the British 
Isles and the Soviet Union are on the rear 
wall. Large black-headed pins mark the 
leading cities on each map. 
Lighting: None required. 


Ler George Do Ir 

Characters: 3 male: 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Sheets of writing paper, colored 

icture, plate of cookies shaped like 
tchets, sewing, newspaper, small writin 

pad, camera with bulb, extra 

ulb for camera, sheets of dusty looking 

_ paper covered with writing. 

Setting: The Trent living room. There are 
entrances at right and left, the one at right 
leading to the front door and the one at 
left to other parts of the house. There is a 
sofa upstage center with table at either end 
on one of which is a telephone. There is 
al easy chair at right with a small table 
beside it, and a desk placed against the left 
wall with a small chair in front of it facing 


left. Other chairs, tables and perhaps a book- 
case may complete the furnishings. 
Lighting: None required. 


Wuart ... No Hearts? 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear their emblems 
and numbers. The King of Hearts wears a 
long, red robe, a crown and a big, red card- 
board heart with a K on it. The Queen of 
Hearts and the Princesses are dressed in 
similar fashion. The Spades wear the black 
spade emblem, with a red heart pasted on 
the back of it. The Knave wears tight- 
fitting pants, a hat with a plume, and 
with flowing sleeves. 
emblem. 

Properties: Bugle, wheelbarrows, rakes, hoes 
and shovels, scissors for each of the Spade 
children, pail, large cardboard box filled 
with valentines, paper flowers. 

Setting: All that is required is a garden bench, 
a table and some chairs. If desired some 
potted plants may be placed on the stage 
to give a garden effect, or a backdrop may 
be used 


nirt 
He also wears his 


Lighting: None required. 


CLEVER PETER 

Characters: 9 male; 6 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. : 

Costumes: Scene 1: Peters wears countrified 
clothes of “story book” style. Little Old 
Man has a long gray beard and is dressed 
in fine black velvet suit with a cape trimmed 
in fur and silver embroidery, and he wears @ 
black velvet hat with a plume in it. The 
Two Men are dressed in bright blue clothes 
and wear pointed blue caps with little bells 
on them. Peter’s Mother wears a full dark 
skirt, a white blouse and a mob cap. 
Scene 2: The Parlor Maid wears a conven- 
tional maid’s uniform. Peter and _ his 
Mother are dressed in the clothes which 
they received in first scene — a velvet suit 
and a hat with a plume for Peter, and a silk 
dress and a bonnet with ribbons and 
flowers for his Mother. The King wears a 
comfortable dressing gown and lounging 
slippers, and a crown which is attached to a 
red skull cap. The Princess is dressed in a 
long white dress and wears a pearl necklace 
and satin cap atop of which is a gold crown. 
Her Lady-in-Waiting wears a rich, long, 
dark dress. Scene 3: Peter and his Mother 
wear the clothing in which they appeared 
in the first scene. The Two Men wear black 
suits and caps and carry stout sticks. 
Scene 4: Peter and his Mother are dressed 
as in preceding scene. Other characters are 
dressed same as in former appearance. 





Properties: Scene 1: Basket for Peter, silver- 
headed cane for Little Old Man, small black 
bottle with cork in it, velvet suit and hat 
with a plume, silk dress and a bonnet with 
ribbons and flowers, baskets filled with 
bread, ge - fruit. Scene 2: Basket 
filled with jewelry and covered with a 
napkin, pair of small gold slippers, towels of 
various kinds and sizes. Scene 3: Basket, 
small black bottle, stout sticks. Scene 4: 
Embroidery, small white handkerchief, 
jewelled pin, a few wilted flowers, slippers 
and basket of jewels and towels in 
Scene 2. 

Setting: Scene 1: This scene may be played 
before the curtains. A stump large enough 
to sit on is all that is needed. Scene 2: The 
King’s Parlor. Several gilt chairs with red 
cushions are placed about the room. A 
small table or two is also used. Scene 3: 
Same as Scene 1. Scene 4: Same as Scene 2. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Wisninc Por 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Horseshoe, wishbone, coin, clover 
leaf, magnifying glass, dande ion, oe. 
tacles, magnet, bundle of pencils, book of 
Mother Goose rhymes, two wands. 

Setting: All that is needed is a black kettle 
(a bushel basket covered with black crepe 


paper and attached to three legs) with a 
simulated fire beneath it. vy 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Boy Wxo Coup Nor Te. a Liz 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the Colonial period. 

Properties: Bow, little hatchet, feathers, bows 
and arrows, bundle of switches. 

Setting: A parlor-furnished in Colonial style. 
Window shows an orchard with bare trees. 
At one side is an embroi stand on 
which is a cloth with the Washington arms 
outlined. A chair and small footstool are 
beside this stand. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Krxepom or Hearts 
Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: The Queen of Hearts wears a white 
dress with red hearts sewn on it, and a 
crown decorated with red hearts. Page 


wears shorts and a full-sleeved blouse. 
Betty wears modern dress. The Knave of 
Hearts wears modern dress and has red 
hearts sewn on his shirt. Maribelle wears 
full, starched dress with a big sash and a 
hair-ribbon. Gwendolyn is dressed about 
the same as Maribelle though her clothes 
are not — as fine. Tim wears regular 
clothes. The King of Hearts wears a long 
robe with red hearts sewn on it, and a 
crown decorated with red hearts. 

Properties: Tray of heart-shaped tarts, 
stuffed, toy mouse. 

Setting: 4 room in the . All that is re- 
quired is a table and a few chairs. Other 
furniture may be used. 


LitrLe Crrcus DonKEY 

Characters: 10 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Clowns wear traditional clown 
suits. The Music Maker, the Piper, and 
the two Drummers wear regular clothes. 
The animals wear Dr. Denton suits painted 
the appropriate color. The animal faces 
may be cut from cardboard and colored and 

a. ty the pr veit bees like . ae : 
operties: Drums, pipe, harmonica for Music 

Setting: Boxes, covered with crepe paper to 
resemble tree stumps, and gree are 
placed about the stage. Lf desired, a back- 
drop of a woodland scene may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


VALENTINE SALE 

Characters: Sixteen or more, either male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Pedlars wear old-fashioned 
dress and carry baskets of valentines on 
their arms. The children dress in everyday 
school clothes. For Valentines’ costumes, 
see stage directions in play. 

Properties: Two baskets full of valentines; 
bunch of flowers, candy box, bow an 
arrow, bird picture mounted on cardboard, 
large red my oad ol oo Neste 
toy ai n e and line, letter, 
ae lock wi th key, valentines. 

Setting: There is a huge box done up in paper 
and ribbons at the center back of stage. 
The front of the box opens like a folding 
door. Inside, another front which may be 
made of decorated like a valentine, 

i in the middle to serve as a frame 
for the valentine tableaux. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Sun Yat-Sen. By Nina Brown Baker. Illus- 
trated by Jeanyee Wong. The Vanguard 
Press: New York. $2.50. 

The story of the founder of modern China 
is one of the most interesting biographies by 
this author who is well-known for her excellent 
books for teen-agers: With understandin 
a sympathy _ Brown tells -~— — o 

e struggles, isappointments, uous 
work of a Fo ms ae revolutionist. Sun 
Yat-Sen spent his lifetime preaching the 
simple doctrines of government in which he 
believed, but he died without seeing them 
achieved. Yet his work is a basis for our under- 
standing of modern China, and the author 
does credit to this great man in a stimu- 
ry informative book. (Junior high and 


TrapiT1ion. By Anne Emery. Drawings by 
Ruth King. The Vanguard Press: New 
York. $2.50. 

Northridge, the locale of thie story, is a 
conservative American town and the yo 
people there are occupied with their Kt wren 4 
sports, and parties. Into this community 
moves a Japanese-American family. To some 
of the young people the Okamotos are in- 
truders, while to others, jially the family 
who live next to them, Niseis are just 
ee ‘Gein a: The gene 

ju oyalties that spring up, an 

ful realization of An ng democracy means in 

everyday living e an engrossing story, 

told with tact and understanding. (Junior 
high and older.) 


FLoRENcE NiGHTINGALE. By Jeannetie C. 
Nolan. Illustrated by George Avison. New 
York: Julian Messner. $2.50. 

Born into an easy life, Florence Nightingale 

0 Oe ee eee 20s oe 

tern 0 class and day. Her deep religious 

convictions, her concern for the suffering of 
others turned her towards the nursing pro- 
fession. The story of her career in its many 
phases and of her work which endeared her to 
the British e is told here simply and yet 
vividly. realistic characterization of 
rhage is a well-done, bringing 

e for & courageous, honest 
woman whens fife became an — for 
many others. (Junior high and ) 


Tue Srory Benmp Great Booxs. By Eliza- 


beth Ryder Montgomery. Illustrated by 
Friedebald Deubas. Robert M. McBride, 


New York. $2.00. 

This book tells a little of the authors who 
wrote some of the world’s great books, and 
how they happened to write them. The in- 
cidents are based on historical facts, but the 
author uses imagination to recreate this 
material. For readers who have read the 
books included in this volume, the story be- 
hind them will be of t interest. For those 
who have not yet the books, these vividly 
written accounts will stimulate them to read 
them. Some of the “great books” whose 
story is told here include Robinson Crusoe, 

iver’s Travels, The Water Babies, Alice in 
Wonderland, Black Beauty, . Doolittle 
Little Women, and many others. (Junior high 
and older.) 


Hicu Sraprzr. By Helen Orr Watson. Illus- 
trated by Manning deV. Lee. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.00. 

Against the colorful background of the 
oo Helen Orr Watson has written a story 
full of excitement and interesting characters. 
Zan Cramer’s love of his horse, Star, leads him 
across the country to the West, begging for 
jobs until he finally finds one at the ranch 
where Star is about to be broken in. His feel- 
ing for Star enables him to train the horse for 
trick riding and finally as a high school per- 
former, the most difficult equestrian act. 
Vivid wash drawings picturing the circus 
atmosphere enhance the story. (Junior high 
and older.) 


Tue Lanp AND Prope or Brazt. By Rose 
py . J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
Here is a timely book informing the reader 

about the varied Somme and interests of our 

largest neighbor to the South. The author 
presents Brazil in three : the country 
the history of = 

important events, and & 

¢ -—! .S pees and a ways of 
iving. e photographic illustrations in- 

eheans' thee senders inkanalé nc Sida.cam m 

A very informative and interesting book, 

well-written and presented. (Junior High 

and older.) 





Srory ParapeE Treasure Boor. Introduc- 
tion by Phyllis Fenner. John C. Winston, 
Philadelphia. $2.00. 

Here is a collection of modern stories for 
boys and girls of all ages. There are also 
articles and poems included. The material 
varies in mood and type from the mystery 
story to the historical story. Almost every 
young reader will find the particular type he 
likes best represented here. (Jniermediate and 
Junior High.) 


Linpa Just Ruicur. 
Pictures by Givens-Duzak. 
Press Inc; New York. $1.00. 
Linda made a wish that came true to live 

in a world that was just right — not too big, 

not too small. In this little book for children 
of nursery school age, a charming little story 
well illustrated with photographs is told. 

(Primary.) 


Text by Jane Miller. 
The Vanguard 


Tea Party iN PLuMpupDING Street. By 
Lois Maloy. Grosset and Dunlap, New 
York. $ 50. 

A gay little story of a seven-year-old girl 
whose life consisting of prim tea parties and 
old maid aunts is made cheery and exciting 
by the visits of her sea captain father, Cap'n 
Billy Hitchcock. What happens when Cap’n 
Billy brings Sally an ocean-going monkey 
makes a delightful tale. (Primary.) 


REPRINTS OF Famous CLassics FoR CHILDREN 

InLusTRATED Junton Liprary. Grosset & 
Dunlap. New York. 

ADVENTURES OF PrinoccHio. By Carlo Col- 
lodi. Illustrated by Friiz Kredel. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND and THROUGH THE 
Looxtnc Guass. By Lewis Carroll. Illus- 
trated by John Tenniel. 

Rosrnson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Ii- 
lustrated by Lynde Ward. 

Tue ApvVENTURES OF Tom Sawyer. By Mark 
Twain. Illustrated by Donald McKay. 

ARABIAN Nicuts. /llustrated by Earle Goode- 
now. 

Grossett & Dunlap, publishers of the Ilius- 
trated Junior Library, are to be congratulated 
on the fine editions of classics which they are 
bringing out. The Illustrated Junior Library 
editions are published at three different 

rices: The Popular edition at $1.00; the 

Special edition, boxed in a handsomely deco- 

rated slip case, at $2.00; and the De Luxe 

edition in a plastic slip case, at $3.00. 

Each edition is beautifully illustrated both 
in color and black and white by a leading 
illustrator. The illustrations for each title 
seem to catch and reflect the flavor of the 
story they decorate. The typography in all 
editions is clear and pleasing. 


Wincs or THE Morninc. A Child’s Own 
Treasury of Bible Sayings. Selected by Elsa 
Jane Werner. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York. $ 50. 
Passages from the King James version of 

the Bible that will have particular appeal 

to little children have been selected. he 
illustrations are simple and reverent in terms 
of everyday life. 


A Cuivp’s Praisr. By Beth Merizon. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. Grand Rapids. 
$2.00. 

Large, clear photographs of everyday 
scenes common to childhood are here com- 
bined with rhymed prayers to foster spon- 
taneous prayer in the very young child. 


Books on TurncGs TO MAKE AND Do 
A CooxsBook ror Giris AND Boys. By Irma 
S. Rombauer. Illustrations by Marion Rom- 
bauer Becker. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
2.50. 

This is a serious book for young folk, de- 
fining all cooking terms and processes, teach- 
ing the right methods of measuring and 
mixing, an giving recipes of all sorts: very 
simple ones for the youngest cooks to more 
ambitious dishes. About 400 recipes are con- 
tained in this excellent book. Boys and girls 
from the ages of nine to fifteen will enjoy this 
book by an author whose cookbook for adults 
4 4 known. (Intermediate through Senior 

igh.) 


Design aND Sew. By Mariska Karasz. 
Drawings by Christine Engler. J. B. Lip- 
incott, Philadelphia. $2.00. 
ntinuing where she left off in her excel- 
lent book See and Sew, Mariska Karasz goes 
on here to tell how to design and make clothes 
and accessories at home, teaching by easy 
picture and diagram method. The first part 
of the book gives design principles easy for any 
beginner to understand. Then through the 
actual making of a few simple articles loam 
Miss Karasz leads the young designer to 
making her own basic pattern. This book 
should be a happy find for the young dress- 
maker who has been longing to loove how to 
design her own clothes. 
older.) 


Fun Wrrn Puastics. By Joseph Leeming. 
Drawings Jessie Robinson. J. B. Lip- 
incott, Philadelphia. $2.00. 
is is a inner’s book of a new craft 
— —— ~ me ics. ner pe > directions 
an igns for the new art of making jewelry 
boxes, vases, toys and dozens of useful and 
attractive gifts from all kinds of plastic ma- 
terials are given here. The diagrams and 
sketches make clear the various steps in mak- 
- yy finished articles. (Junior High and 


(Junior High and 




















Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Materiai for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made = ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


ONLY $3.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illinois 

















PLAYBOOKS| 


Do You Know That... 
=> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 


you are not now a regular 
annual subscriber to PLAYS 


and receive the economical and 


time-saving advantages which a tain additional copies of any of the 








subscription offers you? 


All the publish be 
coined te Shentiate Royalty-Free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please enter 


Detcber through May 














plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


=> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 

@-> We can sup’ ou with copies of 
any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 






































PLAYS ttm 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for the following events: 


Pebruary 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 

Tus Bor Ase (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 

Gvorr Roap (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

Tae Mussina “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

Ass Lincoin anv Lirtie Joz (Junior and Senior High). —" 1947 


Earty AMERICAN or “womens fe 
Linco_tn: Hero UNtmarep (Radio , 
Mr. Lincoin’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 

Miss Longe.yHeEart (For Junior and Senior igh) Febrany February, 1 

Comic VALENTINE (For Junior and Senior ris 

Say Ir Wirn Fiowers (Junior and — 

Vaerie’s VALENTINE (For In 

Tue Four Extra VaLENtTINEs (For Intermediates). ye 1946 
A Krxpty Heart (For In mamey ‘oe me a 

Bo-Pgep’s VALENTINE 


Tae Queen Wire wan eeuane ice Heine (ren (Por Primary fe =e February, 1946 
VaLentine Antics (For Primary Grades). Bn 194 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Fires at Vauiey Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1943 

Tue WasHinctons SiepTt HERE ew r Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
So Provup to Serve (Junior and Senior High). December, 1945 

Sworp rn Hanp Janor and Senior High). February, 1946 

Tae Writer or Our Discontent (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Wasuincton’s Sacririce (For Intermediates). January, 1947 

Doty Saves THE Picture (For Intermediates). February, 1946 

Bersy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Marrsa Has A Viston (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Ecuo or ’76 (For Intermediates). January, 1942 





Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by 
subscribers for 10c each plus postage. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 





PLAYS, INC. e 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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